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Russia Rolls Big Guns to the Finnish Front 








odays Your Day! 


Wit YOU TRADE four stuffy walls as a rock—and you never feel the 


for an amazing adventure—now? bounce from the wheels. 


Then come with us! Cradled close to the flying -road, 
skimming the powdery snow, you 

Don’t say it’s too cold. We will spin listen to the sweet whisper of that 

Eye’’. Nash Manifold-Sealed engine gives unvary- a dial and conjure up a warm May engine, and relax in ‘‘Weather 

ing performance, flash starting, all year ‘round; day . . . float you away on a Eye’’ Spring. 

pick-up of 15 to 50 MPH in 12.9 seconds, high cushion of air . . . then show you 


gear. Service everywhere at over 1800 Nash dealers. sights no motorist ever saw before! What matter if the way gets rougher, 
and the gale blows stronger? You 


You’re going to drive a 1940 don’t care—for you’ve found a 
‘*Weather Eye’’ Nash. whole new season of the year to 
have fun in! 
Just hold on tight—this Nash just ° ° . 
hates the ground it stands on! Ithas From Sealed Beam lights to the con- 
sees cee Sawer. These vertible bed, a Nash is 12 full 
flicks of your finger, and you 
vanish . . . then a Fourth Speed 
Forward cuts in—and the scenery 
goes by in double-quick time! You’ll find prices are next to the 
lowest . . . economy that’s won 
But wait— 1940 has put a new thrill cups in competition ~ ones 
in that throttle! Press a little record for long life that we believe 
harder, and an entirely new sprint- is without parallel! 
ing speed—the new Nash Auto- __ 
matic Overtake —whisks you by Today’s your day—call up now! 


the car ahead. 
RIDE IN LUXURY! First car with amaz- LOWER PRICES: from $795—delivered at 


ing ‘*‘Arrow-Flight’’ principle of front ° ‘ ? y! 4 ¥ 75,4 
ng 2 P Pp You’re in the country now, in a maze Factory! 4-door Sedan (below) $875, includes 


coil springs, and super shock-absorb- f fi B bef Standard Equipment, Federal 
ers controlling synchronized springs of frozen ruts. but—belore your Taxes. White Sidewall Tires, + yy 


IT’S JUNE-IN- JANUARY with automatic ‘‘ Weather 
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months a year of driving fun! Why 
take any car that offers less? 
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in back. Nash longer life assures astonished eyes—that sleek and = Weather Eye, Rear Wheel-Shields, 
you higher resale value. slender hood out front stays steady Fourth Speed are optional extras. 
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Mimeograph 


/ duplicators \ 


There are now ready modern streamlined Mimeograph 











duplicators in four sizes to make and/or save money for 
modern streamlined businesses, schools and institutions 


of all SIZeS. Why not ask any one These four duplicators are the culmination of a 


four-year program of progress that sets another 
new high standard for the world in stencil dupli- 
of them to make sales bloom and _ «ico. te matesnajocsavemoney for your busi 
ness, call the Mimeograph distributor in your city. 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade mark of A. B. Dick 
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Pocket Battleships 
I enjoyed your article in the Dee, 9; 
issue about the German pocket battle. 
ships and the dramatic scuttling of the 
Admiral Graf Spee at Montevideo. But | 
would like to know one thing more— 
whence comes the term “pocket battle. 
ship?” 
MARY MONTGOMERY 
San Francisco, Calif. 


By Article 190 of the Versailles Treaty, 
Germany was forbidden to “construct oy 
acquire” warships of greater than 10, 
tons displacement. Prior to Hitler’s coming 
into power, the German Republic adhered 
strictly to the letter of these provisions. 
but ingenious naval engineers to a great 
extent were able to evade their crippling 
effects. By using special alloys, electric 
welding, and weight-saving innovations of 
all types, the Germans were able to con. 
struct a class of so-called armored shiys 
(Panzerschiffe) within the 10,000-ton limit 
but in reality far superior to other shiys 
of their displacement. After studying the 
performance of these vessels (the Deutsch- 
land, the. Admiral Graf Spee, and the 
Admiral Scheer) naval men dubbed them 
“pocket battleships” because, while their 
tonnage was that of heavy cruisers they 
had six 11-inch guns, which gave thew 
approximately the fire power of capitd 
ships 
































Seven-Foot Center 

In your issue of Dec. 18, 1939, concen- 
ing “Basketball’s Big Boys,” you refer to 
6-foot-7 and 6-foot-8 players as skyscrap- 
ers and stress the fact that Oregon, winner 
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Controlled Ventilation for all-weather com- 
fort. In closed body types, divider strip 
lowers with window, out of driver’s line 
of vision. Front half pivots diagonally. 


Three can ride far more comfortably in the 
wide front seat with gearshift lever re- 
placed by handy Finger-Tip Gearshift, 
just under the two-spoke steering wheel. 


Whole car quieter. Scientifically sound- 
proofed by Ford engineers. Improved 
insulation, mechanical refinements, 
set new standards of silent operation. 


COMFORT! Youd find tt 2 a FORD 


¢ Some of the many things that make the Ford V-8 so quiet and 


comfortable are pictured on this page. 


But reading can’t compare with riding! Slip into that deep, 


soft driver’s seat and see for yourself how skilfully all these 


things have been blended into buoyant, restful comfort. 


Take that handsome two-spoke steering wheel. Flick the Finger- 


Tip Gearshift. Feel the smooth surge of eight eager cylinders. As 


the miles flow past, you'll realize that here is a really modern car 


— BIG in everything but price! 


Improved shock absorbers, double-acting, 
hydraulic. New “self-sealing” gland 
helps keep the ride smooth and com- 
fortable, makes adjustments infrequent. 


New ride-stabilizer makes steering easier 
and steadier on sharp curves or in 
cross winds. Softer, improved spring 
suspension, too, on 85-hp models. 


New two-way adjustment on all drivers’ 
seats. 41-inch range. Seat rises as it 
slides forward, without changing natu- 
ral angle of seat back. Easy to operate. 


The De Luxe Ford V-8 Fordor Sedan 
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an interlocutory decree—which become 
final in a year. Interviewed in New Yo, 
Jolson declared: “We both love each other. 
To me, she’s still the most wonderfy] girl 
in the world.” 


Celebrated: 


By Danret C. Roper, former Seer. 
tary of Commerce, and his wife, Loy 
McKenzie Roper, their golden wedding 
anniversary, in Washington, D.C., Dec. a5 
President Roosevelt attended the celebra. 
tion, as did 1,500 guests and the Roper’ 
seven children, reunited for the first time 
since 1917. 


of the National Collegiate Championship 
last year, has a 6-foot-8 center. 

Enclosed please find a picture of Big 
John Wiggers, giant 7-foot center of the 
Morehead Eagles (Morehead State Teach- 
ers College) . 
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M. C. CROSLEY 
Morehead, Ky. 





That Buck Deer 


The picture in Newsweek, Dec. 4, 
showing a buck deer leaping a fence, is a 
beauiy. However, the person who classed 
the animal as a two-year-old should have 
given testimony to substantiate the fact 
and noted that it is an abnormal deer for 
that age. I will venture to say that the 
State of Texas cannot duplicate the ani- 
mal with another two-year-old. 

While I am not an authority on the 
subject, I am an old-timer in the moun- 
tains of the Southwest and have shot more 
deer than I care to confess. It is well 
known that the number of points on one 
horn need not represent the age of a buck, 
but it does largely hold good up to the 
fifth year, at which time relative maturity 
is reached. By far the greater number of 
matured bucks I have shot, regardless of 
age, have been ten pointers—five to the 
horn. There are, of course, exceptions to 
the rule. All old hunters with whom I have 
talked have been in general agreement 
with the foregoing. 

The deer in your photo is an eight-point 
buck and has every appearance of being 
near full maturity—although looking 
young. Without proof to the contrary, I 
would class him as a four-year-old. 

B. A. REUTER 


Wide World 


To Don Lasu, top-ranking distance 
runner, and his wife, an 8-pound son, their 
first-born, in Bloomington, Ind., Dec. 25. 
Lash, now a member of the Indiana State 
Police force, was overjoyed that his son— 
Russell Earl—arrived on time: it freed him 
to compete in the Sugar Bow] 3,000-meter 
race at New Orleans last week end. He 
finished second. 


Birthday: 

Aurrep E. Smirn, 1928 Democratic 
Presidential nominee, 66, Dec. 30. In inter- 
views with newspaper men, Smith seized 
the opportunity to hammer at the Ad- 
ministration. “If the 
1940 platform comes 
out in fulsome 
praise of the New 
Deal,” he said, “it is 
time to get the walk- 
ing shoes on again.” 
Surveying the field of 
possible candidates, 
Smith said that he 
“never saw the Re- 
publican party so de- 
void of good material,” and of Roosevelt 
he declared that “two terms is enough for 
any man.” Garner, he thought was “all 
right. He certainly knows what’s going on. 
But,” Smith concluded, “if you want a 


Nominated: 

For the pres. 
dency of Phi Bets 
Kappa, national hon. 
orary scholastic so. 
ciety, Dr. Marsong 
NICOLSON, dean of 
Smith College, by the 
fraternity’s nine. Dol 
member nominating , KI 
board. If elected neta 
September—and nomination to the post js AR 
tantamount to election—Dr. Nicolson willfer, bar 
be the first woman president Phi Betafiif Repr 
Kappa has had since its founding in 1776,fMMeans, D 
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Wide World 


Summoned: 

PauLetTte GopparD, screen star, ina 
$150,000 libel suit brought last week against 
Collier’s magazine by Joseph R. Levy o 
Syracuse, N.Y. Levy charged that a state. 
ment in the magazine to the effect that he 
was only Miss Goddard’s stepfather—ir- Ro 
stead of her real father—had damaged hisf™\er, 65 
reputation and made he Civ 
him lose his health vation ¢ 
and his job selling er Re 
motion pictures. Miss Vashin, 
Goddard failed to ap- Dec. 31 
pear before the New - ase al 
York Supreme Court : pestion. 


Wide World 


Pecos, N. M. 





Status Quo 


Status quo or statu quo? Whenever I 


read that phrase in English and American good, shrewd, able businessman who can for questioning Dec. anooga 
papers I see it written the former way, solve some of our problems ge Sg of 97 and was ordered her wet 
while Spanish-language papers invariably taxation, why not Wendell Willkie: to show cause why Tech a 
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employ the latter. 
Are both forms correct? Or which is 
which? 


Married: 

Barsara VANDENBERG Knicut, daugh- 
ter of Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan, and Joun Bamey of Battle Creek, 
son of a former political opponent of Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, in Washington, D.C., 
Dec. 30. The marriage was Mrs. Bailey’s 
second. 


C. OSTOLAZA M. 


Resigned: 
ree ‘Dr. Avan Ror 
DaFog, as a guardial 
of the Dionne quil- 
tuplets, whom 

brought into the 
world. Dr. Dafoe re 
portedly signed a 
agreement with Oliva 
Dionne, the children's 


Which is which depends on the context. 
Both forms of the Latin phrase refer to 
the position in which things are now or 
have been. “Status quo” is correct when 
used as the subject of a sentence; for ex- 
ample: “On the western front, the status 
quo has not changed.” “Statu quo” is cor- 


Divorced: 


Au Jotson, movie actor, and Rusy 
Kee er, film dancer and actress, in Holly- 


rect when used with the preposition “in”; 
thus, “The European war is in statu quo.” 
Strictly speaking, both Spanish-Americans, 


with their “statu quo,” and English-speak- 
ing people, with their “status quo,” err in 
using the terms indiscriminately. 





wood, Dec. 26. After the couple had sepa- 
rated late last year (Newsweek, Nov. 6, 
1939), Miss Keeler filed suit, charging ex- 
treme cruelty. Her testimony that Jolson 
had ridiculed her so much that she had 
developed an inferiority complex won her 


father, providing {0 
the erection, this sum 
mer, of a commél 
dwelling for the five girls and tht 
nine other members of the family. It 
turn, it was said, Dionne will drop bis 


International 
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CcomesMhe] action against Dr. Dafoe and a 
York mand for an accounting of the quints’ 


ncome. 


Died: 
Henry L. Don- 
ary, 69, public-utili- 
SecreMBies magnate, in 
, Louiifemple University 
eddingiMfospital, Philadel- 
ec. 5,Mbhia, Dec. 26, of ar- 
elebra-fmhritis and bronchial 
Xopers'fineumonia. Born in 
‘t time plumbus,Ohio, Doh- 
rty trained himself 
sa utilities manager 
»nd engineer. Then, in 1905, his genius for 
nance and organization manifested itself 


International 


veh the founding of Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
J hel bankers and public-utilities operators. 
- Mities Service came five years later, and 
ool by 1936, the financier—who also dabbled 
ae r Florida real estate—was a director of 


ore corporations (95) than any other 
san in America. A bachelor until he was 
5), Doherty married the former Mrs. Percy 


naling nk Eames in 1929. 
d next 


post is Arsene P. Puso, 78, Louisiana law- 
on willfimver, banker, and ex-member of the House 
- Beta Representatives (1903-13), at New Or- 
. 1776. ans, Dec. 31, of pneumonia. He was chair- 

ian of the 1912 Congressional investiga- 

ion into charges that the nation’s money 
oe pnd credit was controlled by a Wall Street 
. rust headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. The 


by the 
nine- 


ly, ommittee’s findings led to enactment of 
a he Federal Reserve and the Clayton anti- 
Ss a 


hat he rust acts. 


T—IN- 


ed his 


Rosert Fecu- 
eR, 63, director of 
he Civilian Conser- 
ation Corps, at Wal- 
et Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D.C., 
Dec. 31, of heart dis- 
fase and lung con- 
pestion. Born in Chat- 
anooga, Tenn., Fech- 
her went to Georgia 
ech and later became a machinist, mov- 
g up through trade unions to important 
executive posts. In 1933, when Fechner 
fas vice president of the International 
Association of Machinists, President 
Roosevelt appointed him director of 
emergency Conservation Work, and he 
ook over the CCC—one of the least- 
riticized of all New Deal agencies—at 
ts inception. 
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Luis Pamir Senarens, 76, author of 
ore than 1,000 dime novels, in a Brook- 
yn, N.Y., hospital, Dec. 26, of a heart ail- 
ent. Under the pseudonym “Noname,” 
penarens, who began writing at 14, was 
he creator of Frank Reade, the inventor, 
id his son, Frank Reade Jr. At 30, he be- 
tame head of the Frank Tousey Publica- 
ma Co., which turned out all his books. 
He retired in 1993. 






















SO NEAR 


Fast transpor- 
tation to Cuba 
by plane or 
steamer, with 
rail, air and 
bus connec- 
tions from all 
points. No 
passports re- 
quired! 
















































THE soothing sea . . . the white sands of 
smart beaches . . . the pound of racing 
hoofs at Oriental Park . . . the whirl of 
the Casino’s gaming wheels . . . the en- 
trancing beat of the rhumba—all call you 
to Havana. Come .. . share its famed 
gayety! 

Then learn the pleasures of the rest of 
Cuba. Charming valleys vivid in tropic 
beauty . . . ancient cities, colorful towns 
. .. woven together by excellent highways 
into a tapestry of unexcelled beauty. 


You'll hardly be able to believe you’ve 
found such a thrillingly different vacation- 
land . . . only 100 miles from the coast of 
Florida! 


For complete information and literature 
apply to your TRAVEL AGENT or 


CUBAN NATIONAL TOURIST COMMISSION 
Paseo de Marti 255 Havana, Cuba 
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BIG BUSINESS—NO. 22 
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Rubber a 


Preside 
as all : 


oe. was discovered by Colum- + more than 32,000 different rubber a 
bus, but had little commercial products, ranging from tiny surgical | ight 
value for two and one-half centuries, instruments to giant conveyor belts ° ‘ithin 


until Charles Goodyear in 1839 de- 10 miles in length. = 


veloped the vulcanization process The constant aim of the > will: 
that made the modern rubber in- rubber industry has been to produce 
dustry possible. better goods at lower prices. As an 
Today we have rubber tex- example—the cost of tires per mile 
tiles, rubber flooring and rubber of service today is only 1/2 as great 
cushioning material. We walk on as in 1930, and only 1/10th as much 
rubber, sit on rubber, wear rubber as in 1920. 
clothing, and ride in a motor vehicle There are now nearly 500 rub- 
that is cushioned and insulated by ber companies in the United States. 
rubber at more than 200 different In 1938, they produced $650,000,000 
points. Thousands of industrial uses worth of goods, gave employment 
for rubber have also been developed to 150,000 people and paid wages of 
to aid other industries in their pro- more than $200,000,000. America 
duction problems. now manufactures a greater volume 
Research has greatly expanded of rubber products than all the rest 


the uses for rubber. Today there are | of the world combined. 
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‘ might r 
As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, ioned : 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a tye 


better understanding of the facts about private business. > 
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BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Established 1784 Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
lews, and What’s to be Expected 


Tomorrow’s 















No Third-Term’ Talk 


Hee are the simple facts behind the 
udden outbreak of statements, stories, 
d columns to the effect that F.D.R. 
efinitely won’t seek a third term. The 
President, as consistently reported here, 
as all along indicated that he didn’t really 
rant another term, but he made no forth- 
ight statements that he wouldn’t run. 
jithin the last three weeks, he has finally 
pened up in conversations with friends. 
o several of them he has said flatly that 
e will not be a candidate unless some un- 
oreseen “real emergency” develops. The 
pshot is that it’s now a good bet—but 
or a certainty, as some stories have in- 
icated—that Roosevelt won’t attempt to 
n for a third term. 


avored Successor? 


The report that Roosevelt has said he 
avors Hull as his successor is only a half 
ruth. The plain fact is that, in answer 
jo recent questions, he indicated that 
ull might be a satisfactory candidate 
nder certain circumstances, but he showed 
o enthusiasm for him. At the same time, 
Roosevelt has by no means ruled out 
[cNutt or Wheeler. Moreover, he is 
nown to feel that a move to draft Douglas 
rom the Supreme Court may be a good 
ea, and he hasn’t completely given up 
he notion that Solicitor General Jackson 
night make a good candidate. When ques- 
ioned about Garner, he generally answers 
0 the effect that Garner is a good fellow 
but couldn’t win election. 


laylor Gesture 


There’s new evidence that no great Vati- 
an-U.S. peace move is planned for the 
hear future, despite F.D.R.’s Christmas 
etter to the Pope and his appointment of 
{yron Taylor as special envoy to the 
jatican. The unpublished fact is that 
Jaylor is confined to his bed in New York, 
uietly recuperating from two operations, 

d won’t be able to go to Rome for at 
tast_six weeks, possibly three months. 
This bears out the conclusion, now ad- 
mitted by White House intimates, that 
e dramatic Roosevelt gesture had just 
Wo purposes: (1) to avoid a more con- 
tte peace move when thousands were de- 
manding it but when F.D.R. didn’t think 


the time was ripe and (2) to pave the way 
for some real peace offensive in the more 
remote future. 


Political Straws 


Senator Norris, good friend of both 
F.D.R. and Senator Wheeler, has been 
urging Wheeler to soften further his criti- 
cism of New Deal policies, saying Wheeler 
must do this if he expects a chance at the 
Presidency . . . Farley’s still maneuvering 
for a Hull-Farley ticket, and Hull still in- 
sists he won’t run. When Farley induced 
Democratic organization leaders of a bor- 
der state to call on Hull and get his per- 
mission to start a movement for him, 
Hull turned them down cold . . . Word 
from Murphy’s friends is that the Supreme 
Court appointment to fill the Butler va- 
cancy won’t be announced till about Jan. 
15. 


Taft Strategy 


Sen. Robert Taft, while lacking the 
popular appeal of Dewey and even of 
Vandenberg as a G.O.P. Presidential con- 
tender, is quietly outstripping both of 
them in working on the politicians who 
usually dominate party conventions. In 
talks with local party leaders all over the 
country, he takes care to picture himself 
as an “organization man.” He makes it 
clear that he thinks a Presidential candi- 
date should eschew a personal platform 
and stick to planks adopted by the party 
and that, if elected, he should work with 
the “duly constituted” party authorities in 
making all appointments. It’s proving ef- 
fective strategy. 


Labor Act Revision? 


Changes in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board are now rated as highly likely. 
There will be many more stories about 
sweeping revision of the whole Labor Re- 
lations Act as a result of the Smith in- 
quiry. However, the present plan of the 
Administration is to block such funda- 
mental changes by arranging to alter the 
board’s personnel. The feeling is that, 
whether rightly or wrongly, the present 
membership has lost face with the public. 
Accordingly, New Dealers plan at least to 
change one or more members of the three- 
man board and perhaps to approve Con- 
gressional action expanding the board to 
a membership of five. 


Red-Squelching Technique 


Behind the scattered stories of indict- 
ments and convictions of foreign agents is 
this general plan worked out by Murphy 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission ) 


and the Department of Justice: The Ad- 
ministration feels the time has come to 
clamp down on subversive activities gener- 
ally but doesn’t want to resort to the 
A. Mitchell Palmer type of Red-hunting. 
So, instead of interfering with free speech 
by raiding meetings, the strategy is to lo- 
cate key leaders and investigate them 
thoroughly. In most cases, evidence can 
be found to justify prosecution for passport 
forgery, failure to register as foreign prop- 
agandists, etc. Then, by imprisoning or 
deporting these leaders, agitation can be 
held to a minimum. 


Trivia 

Ickes’ latest crack is that he shouldn’t 
have spoken of Dewey’s “brain trust” but 
of his “regency.” He explains: “A regency 
is a group that runs the king until he is old 
enough to rule” . . . Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
Arctic explorer, is preparing a complete 
guide to the Arctic for the War Depart- 
ment, including instructions on how to 
feed soldiers there and keep them from 
freezing—just in case it should ever be 
necessary . . . Several government officials 
were troubled to read in Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
column that she’s cooperating on a project 
with editors of Good Housekeeping just 
when the Federal Trade Commission is 
pressing suit against the magazine. 





German Plane ‘Surprise’ 


Genny is ready to spring a new plane 
“surprise” on the Allies. It will be a 
Junkers Ju 88 twin-engined light bomber 
that’s now rolling off the production line 
at the Junkers factory in Dessau. Designed 
to supplement the Dornier and Heinkel 
bombers now in use, the Junkers is a high- 
speed, mid-wing monoplane that will be 
powered with the new Junkers Jumo 2112 
V-12 engines developing 1,200 horsepower 
at the take-off. In speed and bomb load, 
the new planes will surpass any Allied 
bombers except possibly the American 
Douglas DB-7s bought by France—and 
the German craft will probably be in serv- 
ice before the Allies can get any appreci- 
able number of the Douglases in the air. 


Super-Sleuth Heydrich 


Keep your eye out for news of Rein- 
hard Heydrich, assistant chief of the Nazi 
Gestapo. Only 35 and virtually unknown 
outside Germany, he’s now one of the most 
feared men in the Nazi party. Heydrich 
has just been put in charge of the Na- 
tional Reporting Service, new domestic 
super-spy system that is to supplement the 
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work of the Gestapo in ferreting out anti- 
Hitler Germans. It is to watch particularly 
for listeners to foreign news broadcasts, 
distributors of anti-Nazi propaganda, etc. 
Informed Berliners pick Heydrich as 
eventual successor to Gestapo Chief Hein- 
rich Himmler. 


Anglo-Russian White Paper 


Publication of a British White Paper on 
Russia is imminent. The step was de- 
cided upon after the Russian invasion of 
Finland and the report is now ready. It 
will give for the first time the official Brit- 
ish version of the long-drawn-out negotia- 
tions in Moscow for: an Anglo-Russo- 
French mutual-assistance pact as well as 
the hitches that eventually doomed it. 


East Indies Plot 


Dutch authorities have recently broken 
up a fair-sized Nazi espionage ring in the 
Netherlands Indies. About a dozen Ger- 
man agents, some of them long-time resi- 
dents of Batavia, have been expelled to 
China, and there has been a quiet shake- 
up in the lower brackets of the local co- 
lonial administration. Several members of 
the administration (none of them impor- 
tant officials) were suspected of accepting 
graft in exchange for information on cargo 
shipments and defense preparations. You 
haven’t heard about this because jittery 
Dutch officials even went so far as to 
threaten imprisonment of any editor in the 
Indies or Netherlands who published it. 


Foreign Notes 


Hundreds of Jewish recruits in the Brit- 
ish Army have registered under other re- 
ligions to avoid having a “J” stamped on 
their identification disks; they fear mal- 
treatment by the Germans if they are cap- 
tured . . . Paris movie theaters now have 
phonograph records telling how to reach 
the nearest air-raid shelters; the records 
are played whenever there’s an alarm ... 
Within the French Government a move- 
ment is getting under way to force the 
ouster of “Propaganda Minister” Jean 
Giraudoux; Interier Minister Sarraut is 
among those spreading critical stories 
about Giraudoux . . . Ante Pavelich, Bal- 
kan terrorist credited with plotting the 
assassination of King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia, is in Berlin rounding up members 
of the Orim and Oustachi, Balkan terrorist 
societies; reportedly, Germany plans using 
them to stir up trouble in Turkey, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. 





Living-Cost Outlook 


A check with top government and busi- 
ness economists shows they expect only a 
slight (perhaps 2 to 5%) rise in the gen- 
eral cost of living over the next five or 
six months. Costs have actually fallen a 


bit since early fall and, barring a sharply 
expanded Allied demand for U.S. prod- 
ucts, won’t climb appreciably above the 
September level in the next half year. 
While higher material costs (principally 
wool) indicate some increase in clothing 
prices, most of these will be concealed from 
consumers through a tendency to cut 
quality slightly and keep price marks the 
same. Rents should stay put because ten- 
ant occupancy has shown no marked 
changes lately. Fuel costs won’t climb, for 
the mild winter to date has boosted sur- 
plus stocks of heating coal. As usual in 
winter, food prices will rise a bit but not 
enough to affect total living costs mark- 
edly. 


Concealed Foreign Deposits 


New York bank officials privately dis- 
close that at least two heads of foreign 
nations have recently made large cash de- 
posits in this country. A Balkan royal 
family has a deposit of several millions in 
cash placed just before the war through 
the medium of an Argentine corporation. 
The other deposit has been made by an 
agent acting for Mexican President Car- 
denas, whose term is up this year. 


New Products 


Western Electric is experimenting with a 
new-type wire insulation that will make 
the cord on your telephone coil neatly in- 
stead of kinking; if it proves successful 
it may be put on all phones . . . You'll 
soon be able to get domestic Swiss cheese 
ready sliced in cans ... A Detroit firm has 
developed a candy cough drop with a 
liquid center of cough medicine; it com- 
bines the convenience of the drop with the 
relief provided by the liquid . . . A New 
York high-school teacher has perfected a 
chemical process which he claims will per- 
manently preserve flowers regardless of 
their color or form. 


Underground Refinery 


Britain has quietly started work on a 
new oil refinery which will be the largest in 
the Isles and (as far as is known) the 
first ever constructed underground. Stills, 
condensers, and other parts of the refinery 
will be completely covered for concealment 
from planes and for protection against 
bombs even if the enemy does locate the 
plant. Utilizing special new processes con- 
trolled by Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., the refinery will turn out some 30,- 
000 barrels of petroleum products daily, in- 
cluding enough aviation gasoline to meet 
one-fourth of Britain’s anticipated wartime 
requirements. 


Business Footnotes 


In an unpublicized decision, the NLRB 
has recently ruled that it’s legal for an em- 
ployer to fire a worker who called the boss 


a “God damned fool.” - Those news. 

paper ads in big U.S. cities praising Frenc} 
wines, cheeses, silks, etc., are subsidized by 
the French Government to promote both 
exports and U.S. good will; they are being 
placed by the advertising department of 
Havas, official French news agency , 
American cigarette papers made of flax 
fiber have proved so popular with U. ¢ 
cigarette manufacturers that the Ecust, 
Paper Corp. plant in North Caroling 
which just started operations in Septem. 
ber, is already being enlarged. Most cig,. 
rette paper now comes from France. 





Miscellany 
Beach Conger, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


correspondent ousted from Berlin typ 
months ago, has been quietly invited hack 
by the Nazi authorities; it’s apparently 
part of a campaign to gain the good will of 
foreign correspondents .. . Jack Dempsey 
is preparing his autobiography, to appear 
in April . . . A panorama of America 
manners and morals from 1905 to 1935, a 
reflected in Sears, Roebuck catalogues, will 
be pushed as one of Simon & Schuster: 
big spring books . . . Rep. Martin Sweeney 
of Ohio, who has already filed suit against 
Columnists Pearson and Allen on grounds 
that they called him anti-Semitic, now 
says he plans to sue practically every on 
of the 300 papers that printed the column. 


Italian Art Offer 


The Italian Government, as part of plans 
to improve Italo-U. 5S. relations, is quietly 
looking for an important American mv- 
seum that would like to show the man- 
moth Leonardo da Vinci exhibition that 
attracted throngs to Milan last summer. 
The Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
which will show 28 Italian masterpieces 
(those shown at the San Francisco Fair) 
starting Jan. 26, has been unofficially 
sounded out on the da Vinci offer but 
probably won’t be able to crowd the e- 
hibit into its schedule. Originally Italy 
wanted to have the exhibits at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, but that institution was 
cool to the idea. 


Missing Persons 


Ex-Rep. Thomas Blanton of Texas, long 
famous as the “noisiest member of Cor 
gress,” now divides his time between his 
ranch in Shackelford County, Texas, and 
the law office he keeps in Washington ... 
Louise Glaum, glamorous movie vamp df 
twenty years ago (“Sex,” “The Wolf Won- 
an,” etc.) lives in Hollywood and runs tle 
Happy Hollow Theater Club, which pr 
sents rural comedies . . . Hendrikus Colijt, 
veteran Dutch Frenier who resigned Ot. 
1, has returned to his former post as editot 
of De Standaard, Amsterdam daily, ® 
which he frequently attacks policies of tlt 
present government. 
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“We found an extra week’s vacation 


New luxury at day-coach rates—that explains the public’s 
enthusiasm for Sleeper-Coach service. 

Created and introduced by Budd, this type of day and 
night travel first proved its worth on the Chicago-Los Angeles 
run. Last February one All-Chair train was put into service 
between New York and Florida. The response was so great 
that, within ten months, six more of these Budd All-Chair 
trains were launched to handle Florida traffic! 


Why? Because these trains provide the luxuries of travel 
—club cars, observation lounges, diners, cocktail bars—for 
the same fare charged on the ordinary old-time day coach. 
Because the beautiful Chair Coaches, offering every comfort 
for daytime travel, become restful Sleeper Coaches at night. 

Built throughout of stainless steel, and fabricated by 
Budd’s exclusive SHOTWELD* process, these handsome stream- 
liners maintain the highest safety standards ever established 
in railroad transportation. Corrosion-proof, unburdened by 
excess dead-weight, they effect important reductions in main- 
tenance and operating costs. 

A delightful boon to travelers, a money-maker for the 
railroads, Sleeper-Coach service is America’s new fashion in 
travel by rail. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT 


under our pillows!” 


















“We had a lovely time in Florida, my daughter 
Susan and I. And it couldn’t have been nearly 
so lovely—or so long—if we hadn’t taken a 
Budd All-Chair train. The trip was an amaz- 
ing experience to me. For instance, the ladies’ 
rest rooms were a joy, with every imaginable 





convenience, and our chairs in the Coach had 
the deepest, softest upholstering. By sleeping 
in them, instead of using berths, the two of 
us saved $87.20 on the round-trip! Consider- 
ing the saving, I was willing to sacrifice a 
little comfort. In fact, I fully expected to. But 





it was actually the nicest overnight trip I 
ever made on a train. I don’t know when I 
have found economy so pleasant. ... As Susan 
said, one day on the beach, it was just like 
waking up and finding an extra week’s vaca- 
tion under our pillows!” 
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We took a cue from Colonial 

cooks to bring you America’s 
traditional Saturday night beans at 
their best! For we oven-bake ’em— 
drench them in a spicy molasses 
sauce flavored with savory pork. 
How about serving Heinz Oven- 
Baked Boston-style Beans soon? 
You'll agree—they can’t be told from 
the homemade kind! 


Down in the Texas 
Panhandle, cow- 
boys and dudes hanker 
for red kidney beans— 
Heinz Oven-Baked Red 


Kidney Beans, in an ir- 


3 Rugged mid-West- 
erners relish hale 
and hearty Heinz Oven- 
Baked Beans with their 


B rich sauce of Heinz 


pedigreed tomatoes and 


4 For vegetarians — 


and you who crave 
a change from the reg- 
ular routine dishes— 
Heinz offers Oven- 
Baked Beans in the same 


; racy, zesty sauce of Heinz 
prize tomatoes but without meat. Have 
you treated your family to these lus- 
cious Vegetarian-style beans lately? 


: resistible sauce of their 
own, crowned with tender pieces 
of pork. Here’s the perfect answer to 
lusty outdoor appetites! 


a generous topping of 
pork. Try this nourishing, ready-to- 
serve favorite for the childzen’s lunch 
tomorrow, won't you? 


Hein om Beans 
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G.O.P. Woos the Farm Belt 


as Major Step in 


Chemurgy Is Spearhead 
of Drive Designed to Expose 
New Deal Plan Weaknesses 


From the day Abraham Lincoln walked 
into the White House in 1861, until 1932, 
the Farm Belt was considered the back- 
bone of the Republican party. Frequently 
the West and the Midwest backslid, as 
when they flirted with Populism in the 
90s, and again when much of both regions 
went for Wilson in 1912. But in 1932 and 
1936 the faithful deserted the Grand Old 
Party en masse for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Now Republicans realize that they 
must somehow woo the Farm Belt back 
if they are to have any hope of winning in 
November. And no Republican is more 
aware of this than Rep. Joseph W. Martin 
Jr. of Massachusetts, House Minority 
Leader, or his House whip, 
Rep. Harry L. Englebright 







40 Campaign 


map campaign strategy for what many 
consider to be the most important long- 
range phase of the farm problem. Wood- 
ruff has called an imposing list of witnesses 
without regard for political affiliation, in- 
cluding chemists, plastics manufacturers, 
scientists, distillers, agriculturists, indus- 
trialists, and college research experts. 
Henry Ford, who has pioneered in this 
field through substituting soybean deriva- 
tives for steel in certain parts of his cars, 
has been asked to attend. 

To open new markets now closed abroad, 
Woodruff and his committee envisage 
agro-industrial factories in the farm areas 
which would use vast surplus crops in 
making new products and by-products. Re- 
versing the present national trend, farm- 
ers would raise all they could—and get a 
good price for it in the bargain. In this 
way they would stimulate urban industries 
to produce substitutes for imports. 


tions. Today, wood, sugar cane, fruit, corn, 
sweet potatoes, cotton, and rice are 
among farm products from which new 
marketable goods are being produced. An 
example is the use of cull citrus fruit to 
make pectin, used in jams and jellies. Re- 
cent developments include a chemically 
treated castor oil for the manufacture 
of paints and varnishes, lignin plastics 
produced from waste liquors of pulp mills, 
and a new type of milk container made 
from pulp. 

The Woodruff committee, along with the 
others, will report to the Republican con- 
ference of the House sometime in the 
spring. Their reports probably will form 
the basis of a G.O.P. farm plank calcu- 
lated to recapture the Midwest. But more 
important than chemurgy or any other 
specific panacea will be the political spade- 
work by which Martin’s committeemen 
have persuaded the farmer to air his griev- 
ances with the New Deal. 


Politics 
To date, 
learned that: 
1—Farmers definitely want a farm pro- 
gram and are unwilling to relinquish the 
one they possess at present 
without assurance of an- 


the Hope committee has 













of California. Late in Oc- 
tober, Martin appointed a 
special agricultural study 
committee of 46 House Re- 
publicans, with. Rep. Clif- 
ford R. Hope of Kansas as 
chairman. In an effort to 
sound out what the farmer 
wanted, Hope and his ex- 
perts held public hear- 
ings in Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Dallas, Hutchin- 
son, Kan., Springfield, IIL, 
Des Moines, and Minneap- 
olis, and will continue them 
this month in the South- 
east and the Middle Atlan- 
tie States. 





Chemurgy 
This week, the key sub- 


other and better one to re- 
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committee, the farm chem- 
urgy* unit headed by Rep. 
Roy O. Woodruff of Michigan, will begin 
its first hearings in Washington, D.C., to 








_*A word coined by Dr. William J. Hale, re- 
tired research director of the Dow Chemical 
» father of the chemurgic movement and un- 
official consultant of this committee. It means 
industrial utilization of farm products by 
chemical processes. 





For obvious political reasons, the com- 
mittee has not called New Deal experts in 
the Department of Agriculture, which for 
years has done much toward promoting 
this new technology. To intensify this 
work, Congress in 1938 established four 
great regional research laboratories to aug- 
ment numerous college experiment sta- 
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bo place it. 

2—However, they object 
to the existing New Deal 
program, first because of 
the unnecessary red tape in 
administration and delays 
in receipt of benefit pay- 
ments, and second because 
of what some regard as too 
severe control measures. | 

3—They approve soil-’ 
conservation practices and | 
want them continued. 

4—They as a whole dis- 
like and actively oppose 
the New Deal’s reciprocal- 
trade-agreement policy on 
the ground that it has been 
used to discriminate against 
agriculture. They feel that 
it gives too much power to 
an individual to influence , 
the fate of farm products. As for the pro- 
posed treaty with Argentina, it is viewed 
as plain poison by Midwest wheat and 
cattle men. 

5—They want subsidies, under what- 
ever name these might be known. 

More than anything else, the distaste 
for the Hull pacts has convinced Mart'n 
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1940 Balance of Power 


© Figures indicate number of electoral votes 
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Newsweek map—Manning 


The ‘traditionally Republican’ farm states (red), political battleground 


and his strategists that here lies one 
of the hotly contested issues, not only 
in the Presidential campaign but in the 
present session of Congress as the agree- 
ments expire June 16. For this reason 
the House Minority chief has named as a 
special committee to scan these treaties 
all of the ten Republican members of the 
House Ways and Means group. It is ex- 
pected that the fight will open soon, with 
Chairman Robert L. Doughton of the 
same committee introducing a resolution 
to extend the pacts for probably two 
years. 


Significance 


Fully aware of the popular chord struck 
by the benefit features of the New Deal’s 
farm projects, Republican platform build- 
ers are faced with the necessity of prom- 
ising improvements on Roosevelt-Wal- 
lace policies rather than new and un- 
tried schemes. Accordingly, Martin’s 
strategy has been to detect on the 
ground the weaknesses and shortcomings 
of the present program to facilitate a 
plank-making job that isn’t going to be 
easy at best. 

But it is not likely that farm chemurgy 
will be unduly emphasized. These sound- 
ing-board hearings open Jan. 8—the day 
of the Jackson Day Dinner to which Re- 
publican leaders were invited last week— 
and though Woodruff declares that the 
idea has elicited a “surprisingly good” re- 
action from farm areas, he knows it will 
not solve the farmer’s problem this. year. 
And Republicans generally know that 
mere opposition to Wallace’s schemes will 
not satisfy the farmer. 

Briefly, the Hope hearings indicate Re- 
publican strategy will emphasize simplifi- 
cation of administrative processes, contin- 
uance of benefit payments to assure do- 


mestic price parity, and hostility to the 
Hull trade pacts. The net result to tax- 
payers, since each party seems determined 
to outbid the other on subsidies, will prob- 
ably be another $1,000,000,000 agricultural 
appropriation. 





Dies’ Decision 


Faced with the necessity of reporting 
their second year’s work to Congress and 
securing a new appropriation, members 
of Martin Dies’ House committee investi- 
gating un-American activities last week 
hopefully released two attention-catchers 


ee Cena 


ee 
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designed to prove their usefulness to the 
nation. 

The first was a report on the activitie; 
of the Communist party in California, jp. 
putedly based on documents seized at [ps 
Angeles Red headquarters and embodying 
revelations that 42 members of the party 
worked in airplane plants and that (aj. 
fornia C.I.O. unions had 1,457 Reds jp 
their ranks. 

The second bombshell—reports that 
Dies’ sleuths, after eight months in Holly. 
wood, had linked twenty movie stars {o 
the Communist party—backfired on the 
committee. The three comparative liberals 
in the seven-man group—Jerry Voorhis of 
California, John J. Dempsey of New Mey. 
ico, and Arthur D. Healey of Massachy. 
setts—immediately demanded a chance to 
study the investigators’ “evidence” before 
the twenty names were released. 

Meanwhile, threatened with a minority 
report to Congress on his year’s labors that 
would hurt his chances of getting the 
$200,000 he wants to continue his work jin 
1940, Dies agreed to rewrite his conclv- 
sions. 


Significance 


Although the Administration is frankly 
hostile to the Dies committee, the inves- 
tigation is almost certain to continue 
through 1940, for it is still popular with 
the country. The greatest concessions Dies’ 
critics can hope for are a gentlemen's 
agreement not to turn the inquisition 
against the Administration in a campaign 
year, as was done against Attorney Ger- 
eral Frank Murphy (then Governor of 
Michigan) in 1938; a promise of more or- 
derly procedure, and an agreement to give 
the “victims” a better chance to defend 
themselves. 


a 


G. O. P. strategists: Reps. Woodruff, Martin, and Englebright 
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Dry Guillotine’ 


Belbenoit, French Fugitive, 
Finally Ordered Out of U.S. 





In June 1937 a wizened little stowaway, 
toothless and aged far beyond his 38 years, 
crept from a steamer at Los Angeles into 
the first sunlight he had seen since he 
sneaked aboard in El Salvador. Tucking a 
30-pound manuscript on his adventures 
under his arm, René Belbenoit made his 
way undetected to New York by bus and 
tuned up in the offices of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance—the first 
known Devil’s Island convict to reach the 
United States. 

Already somewhat famous as the man 
who supplied Blair Niles in 1927 with 
material for the book “Condemned to 
Devil’s Island,” Belbenoit recounted a tale 
of horror and privation that filled thou- 
sands of newspaper readers with pity. A 
convicted jewel thief at 21, he had been 
sent out from France to French Guiana to 
srve eight years in confinement plus the 
usual doublage—which required that he 
spend a similar amount of time afterward 
as a libéré in the free part of the penal 
colony. 

But during his second year as a libéré, 
the fugitive decided to slip back to France 
and seek a pardon. He was promptly 
arrested and given three years more on 
Devil’s Island. After this was up, he tried 
repeatedly to escape. On the fifth effort, 
in 1935, he succeeded, ducking into Trini- 
dad in a small boat with several com- 
panions. Later, he reached Central Ameri- 
ca, where for two years prior to his trip 
to Los Angeles he lived primitively in 
the jungles. 

Despite his illegal entry into the United 
States, Belbenoit was allowed to stay 
temporarily. Meanwhile, many Americans 
befriended him, including New York Cor- 
rection Commissioner Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick, Warden Richard A. McGee of 
Rikers Island Prison (New York), ex- 
Judge Ewing Cockrell, director of the 
School of Law Administration of the 
United States Federation of Justice, Roger 
Baldwin, director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, who tried to obtain a 
French pardon, and Rep. Caroline O’Day 
of New York who introduced a bill in 
ongress to allow him permanent residence 
in the country. 

Saved by a series of extensions to his 
visitor’s permit from five years in solitary 
if returned to the penal colony, Belbenoit 
settled down in New York, whipped his 
tattered manuscript into the best-seller 
“Dry Guillotine’—a slashing attack on 
French administration in Guiana (News- 
Week, Feb. 14, 1938)—married Marian 
Menot, and lectured before law students, 
criminologists, and penologists. 

But last November no pardon was forth- 
Coming, and Congress appeared unlikely to 



























































































act favorably upon Mrs. O’Day’s measure. 
In Washington, immigration authorities 
suddenly indicated that under the circum- 
stances the little fugitive had worn out his 
welcome. His permit was extended to only 
a month; on Dec. 1 it was similarly re- 
newed, with notice that this would be the 
last. 

Last week Belbenoit kissed his bride a 
tearful au revoir and headed back to Los 
Angeles, en route to foreign parts un- 


known. As he left, his second book, “Hell 


Nowsweck by Pat Terry 


Outcast: Belbenoit, with his wife 


on Trial,” an even greater indictment of 
France in Guiana, was being prepared to 
appear on bookstands Jan. 3, a fact that 
filled him with wonder whether some 
“pressure” had not been brought to bear 
in his expulsion. 





Kansas City Upset 


When T. J. (Tom) Pendergast’s rule 
over Kansas City began to crumble upon 
his indictment for income-tax evasion* 
last April (Newsweek, Apr. 17, 1939), 
Bryce B. Smith, multimillionaire ex-baker, 
society figure, and three-time Mayor, re- 
belled against the political machine in 
which he had played important roles since 
1920. In a sweeping cleanup drive, he 
reached beyond his powers as Mayor, took 
over the city administration, and ousted 





*The Treasury last week accepted $350,000 
in lieu of $830,493 claims against Pendergast, 
who is serving a fifteen-month sentence in 
Leavenworth penitentiary. 
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Henry M. McElroy, veteran City Manager 
who has since died. McElroy, with nine 
councilmen, had composed the real govern- 
ing body. But last week Smith resigned, 
charging a “double cross,” and the Pender- 
gast faction was back in control of the 
city administration. 

The blowup came when Smith decided 
that L. P. Cookingham, City Manager of 
Saginaw, Mich., and an expert in his field, 
should be appointed to succeed Acting 
City Manager J. V. Lewis, park super- 
intendent. Three of the Pendergast coun- 
cilmen joined with two members of 
another Democratic machine faction 
headed by Rep. Joseph B. Shannon, and 
in a 5-4 vote chose instead William M. 
Drennon, 73-year-old retired insurance 
executive. 





Secretary Edison 


Appointment as Naval Chief 
High-Lights Expanding Defense 


Promised more than $2,000,000,000 for 
the 1941 fiscal year, in addition to the 
$2,071,000,000 voted by the 1939 sessions 
of Congress, the United States’ armed 
forces last week redoubled defense prep- 
arations on a score of fronts. 


Navy 

Plugging a serious gap in the Navy De- 
partment, President Roosevelt elevated 
Acting Secretary Charles Edison to Cabi- 
net rank. The Carnegie Tech-trained New 
Jersey engineer, son of Thomas A. Edison, 
is a firm believer in a Navy so “invincible” 
it could at all times bring the enemy to 
“our terms as quickly as possible while 
keeping him at a safe distance from our 
shores.” Earlier, reportedly resigned to not 
getting the post vacated by the death of 
Navy Secretary Claude A. Swanson of 
Virginia, Edison had planned to return to 
New Jersey and enter the gubernatorial 
race. Now he will be able to carry through 
the most ambitious naval program ever 
undertaken by this country. 

That program envisions the spending of 
some $2,000,000,000 to increase the com- 
batant strength of the Navy from 272 to 
$72 ships. With additions, the fleet would 
comprise 18 battleships, 11 aircraft car- 
riers, 53 cruisers, 202 destroyers, 83 
submarines, and 6,000 planes. Personne! 
is to be increased from 110,000 to 145,- 
000. 

Edison’s appointment was accompanied 
by a statement from Rep. Carl Vinson of 
Georgia, chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee which will steer the Big 
Navy appropriations bill, that talk of ex- 
perimenting with 60,000- to 80,000-ton 
superdreadnoughts was idle and had no 
Navy backing. Actually, the new program 
provides for no battleship construction, 
since existing law authorized the Navy to 
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build ten new battle wagons, six of which 
are in the ways, Vinson pointed out. 

The Navy also took steps to mine Amer- 
ican harbors swiftly if Europe’s naval war 
gets too close. 


Army 

The Army, which also expected a $1,000,- 
000,000-plus present from Congress, took 
its cue from War Secretary Harry H. 
Woodring’s annual report to the President 
and from a ringing address to historians 
by Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff. 

Woodring called for “an Army in being,” 
insisting that whether Congress decided 
the “initial protective force” should be 
450,000, 500,000, or 600,000 men, emphasis 
should be placed on adequate equipment, 
personnel, and training, so that the IPF 
would be equal to any emergency that 
might develop from the European war. 
The Kansan urged the country to think 
in terms of hemispheric defense, not be- 
cause it was Washington’s duty to protect 
all the Americas but because hemispheric 
entity was essential for protection of the 
Caribbean, the Panama Canal, and the 
continental United States. 

Marshall scolded the historians for en- 
couraging an overoptimistic view of the 
state of the nation’s preparedness and as- 
serted that the Army, whose drive to in- 
crease its personnel from 167,000 to 227,- 
000 was lagging (Newsweek, Dec. 25, 
1939) , was only 25 per cent ready to fight, 
owing to lack of equipment and coordinat- 
ed training. And as the National Guard 
pressed its drive to expand from 200,000 
to 235,000 officers and men, and the Ma- 
rine Corps sought to bring its strength 
from 18,250 to 25,000, the Army tossed 
an alluring piece of bait to prospective re- 
cruits: a free ride in an Army bomber to 
the first duty station. 

Meanwhile, the Army planned to mass 
260 of its tanks at Fort Benning, Ga., next 
week for the largest scale tank maneuvers 
in American history, finished preparations 
for joint training maneuvers of some 20,- 
000 soldiers and sailors in the Fourth 
Army Area at San Francisco later in the 
month, and looked forward to the first 
maneuver of its new streamlined divisions 
at Camp Ord, Calif., Feb. 1. 

Air 

Bolstering its air defenses, the War De- 
partment ordered the creation of 52 new 
Army Air Corps squadrons for the Carib- 
bean, the Pacific, and continental United 
States. Four bombing and four pursuit 
squadrons were ordered for Puerto Rico, 
where rapid conversion of the island into 
a $27,000,000 outpost of the Panama 
Canal gave rise last week to what de- 
partment heads called the “premature” 
and “ridiculous” report that Puerto Rico 
already was “an impregnable Gibral- 
tar.” 

On the other side of the air picture, the 





Wide World 


260 U.S. Army tanks make ready for maneuvers 


Army reminded the country of its perfec- 
tion of three new weapons to meet the pos- 
sible challenge of an air attack from 
abroad: the new Garand semi-automatic 
rifle (Newsweek, Dec. 4, 1939), a new 
37-noillimeter anti-aircraft gun, and im- 
proved sound locators capable of spot- 
ting a plane at night and throwing an 
800,000,000 candle-power beam on it. 
Significance 

Edison’s appointment should clear the 
way for an orderly speed-up in the naval 
program, thus far hampered by uncer- 
tainty over the choice of civilian head and 
also by greatly exaggerated scare stories 
such as the one growing out of the dis- 
covery that some of the new destroyers 
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Navy Secretary: Charles 


were top-heavy (Newsweek, Nov. %, 
1939). The new Secretary will not lend 
himself to too much experimentation, be- 
lieving that the European war has failed 
to show a need for radical alteration of 
American ship design. 

The Woodring-Marshall statements by 
the same token should clear the air in 
which the Army must work. The tendency 
for some time among the public has been 
to assume that, with the appropriation of 
such staggering sums, the United States 
had become impregnable overnight. Mar- 
shall’s pessimism especially is only a logi- 
cal sequel to Gen. Hugh A. Drum’s r- 
port on the first army maneuvers last 
summer emphasizing glaring  shortcom- 
ings in equipment, coordination of com- 
mands, and training (Newsweek, Aug. 
28, 1939). 





Petticoat Government 


For nearly twelve years Amah Lee Ruth 
erford has watched over delinquent taxes 
for the commissioners of Clayton County, 
Ga. Last week, though, she was boss of all 
county business—roads, taxes, prisol 
camps, and everything else—after the five 
regular county commissioners had beet 
swept from office on charges of malprac 
tice. Superior Court Judge James C. Davis 
put Miss Rutherford in charge of Clayto 
County’s $100,000 budget until a 
election is held Jan. 20. After her first 
day in office, the one-woman commissiol 
reported: “I’ve had a dozen requests al- 
ready to fill mudholes. I hope the people 
don’t think about it again until after Ja. 
20.” 
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ravel via Thumbprints 


American passports are not easily coun- 
erfeited—which is just as well, because 
he extralegal world demand for them has 
ways been large, thanks to the prestige 
hey carry. Notwithstanding such precau- 
ions as elaborate seals and watermarks, 
however, the government has uncovered 
everal European rings, notably one com- 
vosed of Greeks and another of Russians, 
vhich have been successfully counterfeiting 
passports on a large scale for years—du- 
licating the special paper and even copy- 
ng the flaws in consular seals with such 
precision that detection was almost impos- 
ible. The State Department’s problem has 
heen further complicated by the mysterious 
jisappearance of the passports surren- 
Jered by hundreds of American volunteers 
when they joined the Spanish Republican 
army. 

Gance the outbreak of war in Europe, all 
eturning American travelers have had to 

ender their traveling papers. This was 
4 stopgap measure to check trips abroad 
n violation of the Neutrality Act, as well 
ks to catch occasional forgeries. But on 
an. 1 the government put into effect some 
new rules that will give it a constant check 
on presumed American travelers and which 
hould eventually eliminate the fakes. 

All outstanding passports must be vali- 
dated at once by an American consul. 
After that they will be good for only six 
months at a time. With each renewal the 
holder must present two photos of himself, 
on which the consul will impress the 
traveler’s thumbprint. These go to Wash- 
ington for comparison with the original 
records. (For the past month the State 
Department has required prints as well as 


photographs on all applications.) And the 
validations will bear the consul’s thumb- 
print—a new major obstacle to forgery. 

One blow to the spy trade is a new rule 
which limits the use of passports to certain 
countries and does not allow holders to 
travel about at will, as formerly. Travel 
between Germany and England, for in- 
stance, will be impossible without the ap- 
proval of the State Department. 





Ham and Eggs Off Fire 


Despite the crushing defeat of the Cali- 
fornia Ham and Eggs pension plan (News- 
weEEK, Nov. 13, 1939) , an identical project 
for $30 every Thursday was promoted in 
Colorado by Martin Farrell, retired sales- 
man of insurance and “a lot of other 
things,” through the People’s Legislative 
Association, Inc., of which he is chairman. 

Last month, Farrell and his president, 
Maude Blair, an ex-schoolteacher from 
Holly, Colo., laid plans to open an in- 
tensive petition campaign this week to 
place a new constitutional pension amend- 
ment on the 1940 ballot. But last week, on 
the eve of the drive, Farrell suddenly an- 
nounced that the Ham and Egg scheme 
must be “abandoned for the present time, 
because of opposition of other pension 
groups.” He referred chiefly to O. Otto 
Moore, leader of the National Annuity 
League of Colorado Pensioners, who is the 
author of the $45 pension law now in ef- 
fect (but paying a maximum of only $32 
a month). Moore is drafting for the 1940 
ballot a constitutional amendment which 
would place a 5-mill tax on intangibles to 
raise $5,000,000 yearly for relief, pensions, 
and schools. 


Harris & Ewing 


Ambassador Davies will advise Secretary Hull 


The Bridges Case 


To some of the residents of the Pacific 
Coast, Harry Bridges, radical Australian- 
born C.I1.0O. leader, is a white knight; to 
others, a Red menace. But everyone agrees 
that he is not an American citizen. In 
1938, after prolonged agitation and an im- 
peachment threat, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins issued a warrant for 
Bridges’ deportation on the ground that he 
was a Communist who advocated over- 
throw of the government by force and 
violence. 

For ten weeks last summer, James M. 
Landis, dean of the Harvard Law School, 
sitting as special examiner, heard all man- 
ner of conflicting testimony on Bridges’ 
political beliefs and connections (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 11, 1939), but not until late 
last week did he submit a report to Wash- 
ington. Landis’ decision: the evidence sub- 
mitted “does not permit” a finding that 
the C.I.0. leader has Communist affilia- 
tions. There the case ended, although Sen. 
William H. King of Utah promised to 
carry the deportation fight to Congress. 
Bridges’ foes will now have to find a new 
set of charges or new evidence if they 
hope to deport him. 





Diplomatic Whirl 


Criticism fell on a snow-mantled White 
House last week, roused by President 
Roosevelt’s last two diplomatic appoint- 
ments. The Rev. Louie D. Newton, pastor 
of Atlanta’s fashionable Druid Hills Bap- 
tist Church, in a letter asked whether the 
salary of Myron C. Taylor, new ambassa- 
dor without portfolio to the Vatican 
(Newsweek, Jan. 1), would be paid by 
the President personally. Simultaneously 
Rufus W. Weaver, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee on public relations of the 
Northern and Southern Baptist Conven- 
tions, declared that American Baptists in 
principle were opposed to the establishing 
of diplomatic relations with an ecclesiasti- 
cal body. A similar view was expressed by 
Bishop Paul B. Kern, Methodist, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Roosevelt’s appoint- 
ment of Joseph E. Davies, Ambassador to 
Belgium, as foreign-trade adviser to Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, evoked 
the charge from Rep. Daniel A. Reed, 
New York Republican, that Davies 
would operate as a “super-Congressional 
lobbyist.” 

It was announced at the White House 
that Breckinridge Long, onetime Ambassa- 
dor to Italy, might replace Davies at 
Brussels, and that Hugh R. Wilson, re- 
called envoy to Berlin, might be made 
Minister to Canada. Diplomatic posts also 
are open in Cuba, Peru, and Bulgaria, in 
addition to Germany and Soviet Russia, 
and the President is expected to fill at 
least the first three soon. 
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Peace Hint and Threat Mixture 
Marks Year-End in Western War 


Chance of Truce Faint, 
but Powerful Tie of Vatican 
and Italy Is Created 


In the youngest of Europe’s two wars 
the New Year found Russians and Finns 
fighting bitterly in cold and snow. But in 
the Allied-German conflict, beginning its 
fifth month this week, emphasis during the 
whole year-end period was on battle cries 
more than on battles. 

New Year proclamations by statesmen 
on both sides were a mixture of explana- 
tions as to why they were fighting, fore- 
casts of victory, and vague outlines of two 
rival ideas about Europe’s postwar future. 

In these addresses each side expressed 
too much confidence in victory to leave 
any sign of an opening for compromise. 
But in nonbelligerent Rome a movement 
was under way to reconcile the conflicting 
aims of the warring powers. By an ex- 
change of visits and invitations to visit, 
the Pope on one hand and the King and 
Duce of Italy on the other seemed to be 
progressing from the passive amity be- 
tween church and state created by the 
Lateran Treaties ten years ago to an active 
diplomatic cooperation for peace. 


New Europes 

The first authoritative note in the year- 
end cacophony was sounded on Dec. 22 in 
a speech by Nazi Propaganda Minister 


Paul Joseph Goebbels, describing the 
stakes for which Germany is fighting: 
“This is no potato war, but will bring a 
decision on our future. We will either 
relinquish our position as a great power or 
win .. . If during the first weeks of the 
war the English politicians still tried to 
tell the German people they were fighting 
only against Hitlerism, they no longer hide 
their true aim to defeat Germany, dis- 
member it, and again cast it into political 
and economic oblivion.” 

In public utterances King George VI 
usually is as restrained as Goebbels is 
violent. Yet this time the King’s Christmas 
message, broadcast to the empire from his 
country home at Sandringham, put the 
Allied view of the war in terms no less 
striking than those used on the other side 
by the Nazi propagandist: “We feel in 
our hearts that we are fighting against 
wickedness, and this conviction will give us 
strength from day to day to persevere un- 
til victory is assured . . . I believe from 
my heart that the cause which binds to- 
gether my peoples and our gallant and 
faithful Allies is the cause of Christian 
civilization.” 

A feature of these speeches was that a 
couple of them—one by Hitler and another 
by French Prime Minister Edouard Da- 
ladier—gave a little clearer picture than 
any offered previously of the rival con- 
ceptions of what Europe would look like 
after the war had been won. 

Hitler’s New Year’s proclamations to 
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the Nazi party and to the army empha- 
sized Germany’s recent spectacular suc- 
cesses, especially the eighteen-day con- 
quest of Poland.* But in the one to the 
party, he also said: 

“As distinguished from Herr Chamber- 
lain, we are convinced that a new Europe 
can be established not from the aged forces 
of a crumbling world or by the so-called 
statesmen who are not even able to solve 
the simplest problems in their own coun- 
tries, but that the construction of a new 
Europe belongs to those people and forces 
which, on the basis of their attitudes and 
accomplishments thus far, can be described 
as young and productive.” 

That theory already has its working ex- 
amples: Germany in Austria, Czecho 
Slovakia, and Poland; Italy in Albania, 
and Russia in Poland. 

Instead of such totalitarian domination, 
Daladier proposed federation. In a speech 
to the Senate on Dec. 29, after explaining 
the strength of the Anglo-French economic 
union adopted by the two Allies as a war 
measure, he said: 

“This Franco-British union is open to 
all Just as I mistrust great utopian con 
ceptions, so am I a partisan of materia 





*An eleven- analysis by American & 
perts of the German invasion of Poland ap 
peared last week in the United States Army 
quarterly, Command and General Staff Schoo 
Military Review. It said: “The Polish cam 
paign will go down in history as one of 
most brilliant campaigns of all times. In the 
incredibly short period of three weeks the mil- 
tary destruction of a nation of 30,000,000 per 
ple, defended by an army of 1,500,000 met, 
was completed. This tremendous achievement 
bids fair to revolutionize many concepts 
warfare. Never had large military units, eve? 
in peacetime, moved so fast. The speed of the 
German Arms was paralyzing, shattering 
previous forecasts.” 
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guarantees against the return of such 
events as those from which we are suffer- 
ing today; and so also do I conceive that 
the new Europe should have a wider or- 

ization than that which has existed un- 
til now. Commercial exchanges must be 
multiplied, and perhaps federative bonds 
envisaged between the various European 


Eternal City 

Italy was the country where peace hopes 
ran highest. Its people thronged the 
churches, and Pope Pius spent part of 
Christmas Day studying reports from 
nuncios on the reception by different coun- 
tries of the five-point peace plan that he 
had offered on Christmas Eve. 

On Dec. 26, moreover, the Vatican an- 
nounced that the Pope, who denounced 
the Russian invasion of Finland in the 
Christmas Eve address, had sent a “sub- 
stantial and generous” sum to Mgr. Wil- 
liam Robben, Apostolic Vicar at Helsinki, 
to be distributed among needy Finnish 
Catholics. (There are 1,551 Roman Cath- 
oles in Finland.) 

The same day the Vatican and the Ital- 
ian Government were reliably reported to 
have made a “gentlemen’s agreement” for 
parallel action in behalf of peace and 
against Bolshevism. As an outward sign 
of the new active cooperation between the 
Vatican and Italy, King Victor Emmanuel 
bestowed the Order of the Santissima An- 
nunziata on Cardinal Maglione, Papal 
Secretary of State, and the Pope gave 
Foreign Secretary Count Galeazzo Ciano 
the Order of the Golden Spur for “the 
merits of his noble cause for peace.” The 
decorations are the highest honors respec- 
tively of Italy and the Vatican. 

And on Dec. 28 the Pontiff went to the 
Quirinal Palace—where the Popes them- 
selves had resided until 1870—to repay the 
call made on him the preceding week by 
the King and Queen Elena. The day was 
cold and wet, but the Pope drove through 
the rain in an automobile with the top 
down. Nearly half a million Romans gath- 
ered along the route. 


The King met the Pope at the foot of 
the grand stairway. He was about to kneel 
but the Pontiff quickly made him rise and 
also drew back his Fisherman’s Ring be- 
fore the sovereign could kiss it. 

After a half hour’s audience with the 
King and Queen, the Pope addressed the 
Italian court, expressing hope that Italy 
would be an example to spur the world to 
peace. And it was announced that the 
Duce himself would shortly visit the Pope 
in “solemn formality,” thus setting the 
final seal of Fascist approval on the new 
era of relations with the Vatican. 


Significance 


The year-end utterances in Britain, 
France, and Germany made stony soil for 
peace hopes. Hence the Pope’s diplomatic 
activity is not likely to accomplish more 
in the near future than to keep peace ef- 
forts alive. However, the development of 
closer relations between the Vatican and 
Italy is one of the most significant things 
that has happened since the war started. 

The Lateran Treaties of 1929 officially 
ended the “imprisonment” of the Pope, 
but until two weeks ago relations had been 
correct rather than cordial, and Mussolini 
never concealed his jealousy of any papal 
intervention in international affairs that 
interested Italy. 

The Rome-Berlin Axis still exists in di- 
plomacy, if not on the battlefield. And by 
enlisting Miussolini’s cooperation, Pope 
Pius now has a line of approach to Ger- 
many similar to the one President Roose- 
velt has to the Allies. In the Pope’s case, 
however, the salient fact is that when he 
cooperates with Mussolini the peace he 
works for must, before everything else, be 
satisfactory to Germany. For even if the 
Vatican had any special reason to show a 
preference for European democratic lib- 
eralism—which it hasn’t—the Duce is 
scarcely less opposed than Hitler to con- 
tinuation of Anglo-French domination 
of Europe. Hence it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that any peace effort the Pope and 
Duce make together will start from the 
premise of securing an abundantly gen- 


erous recognition of German claims. 
The rallying cry in any peace effort 
now, of course, is the anti-Bolshevism 
awakened by the Soviet invasions of Po- 
land and Finland. But it becomes increas- 
ingly doubtful whether Nazi Germany is 
as upset over the obstreperousness of its 
Bolshevik friend as others hoped it would 
be. Hitler’s speech was an indication of 
this. Where Daladier talked of economic 
cooperation and federative ties without 
upsetting the present economic and social 
system, Hitler spoke of the coming end of 
capitalism and the transfer of power to 
the “young” nations which, however in- 
tensely Fascists may hate Bolsheviks, all 
have a common denominator of socialism. 
This is an axis in which Germany holds 
the middle place and Russia and Italy the 
extremes; and the way Hitler expounded 
the theme did not offer any great hope for 
peace on terms the Allies could accept. 





Whither Moscow? 


Some Neighbors Fear a Move 
Southward in Prestige Gamble 


According to the Hoyle of power politics, 
when a great nation’s prestige is dented it 
must increase the gamble and try to make 
up for the loss. So last week, as the stub- 
born Finns still held the Red Army in 
check, European capitals thumbed the rule 
book and predicted that Russia would put 
stakes on a new card—either in the Middle 
East or in the Balkans—to recoup prestige 
and divert attention from the Finnish 
fiasco both abroad and at home. 


Asia 

Eleven years ago a revolution ran King 
Amanullah out of Afghanistan and since 
then he has been a royal exile in Rome. 
The throne now is occupied by his 25-year- 
old cousin, King Mohammed Zahir Shah. 
In the first week of the war, several thou- 
sand of the ex-King’s supporters—possibly 
inspired by German or Italian agents— 
tried to stage an uprising in Afghanistan, 
on India’s Northwest Frontier. Afghan 
troops broke it up and the ringleaders sur- 
rendered. 

From Italy—now militant against the 


. oe Bolshevik threat to Europe—a warning 
tid came last week that more trouble was on 
the way: The Lavoro Fascista printed “re- 
liable reports” that 40 Red infantry divi- 
n & P er 
1 ap sions — 720,000 men — plus aviation and 
Army Cossack cavalry were massed on the border 
chool ready to overrun Afghanistan and attack 
‘tt the 33-mile Khyber Pass, the gateway to 
» the British India. Motorized sections would be 
mil commanded not by Russians but by “for- 
) peo eigners”—presumably Germans—“to avoid 
be the lack of success similar to that experi- 


enced by the Russians in Finland.” And 
“continuous movements on the part of the 
Soviet” along its frontier, the Italian paper 
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said, has also alarmed Iran (Persia) , whose 
oil is vital to the British Fleet and Royal 
Air Force. British, Afghan, and Iranian re- 
inforcements had been rushed to the bor- 
der region and fortifications were being 
hurried on the Persian Gulf. 

Another Rome newspaper, Il Tevere, 
said R.A.F. squadrons had flown to the 
Northwest Frontier and the British were 
seeking the help of the Fakir of Ipi, chief 
of the rebellious Waziristan border tribes. 

For years the grandiose dream of a 
Soviet invasion through the Khyber Pass 
has been on hand to intoxicate any chau- 
vinistic Russian or frighten any timid 
Briton. But the British Government and 
Army have refused to take alarm—and 
continued to remain unimpressed by last 
week’s scare headlines in Italy. For any at- 
tempt to carry out such a threat would 
find the British ready. The strategic Khy- 
ber Pass fairly bristles with forts, built 
after the 1919 Afghan war, and the im- 
portant military center of Peshawar is but 
10 miles away. Britain has about 40,000 
troops in the region—an increase of 100 
per cent over the regular garrison. Original- 
ly sent there to quell the disorders started 
by the Fakir of Ipi, they could cause plenty 
of trouble for an enemy vastly superior 
in number who tried to get through these 
difficult mountains. Moreover, the Afghan 
Army numbers about 100,000 and a much 
bigger force of more or less adequately 
armed tribesmen can be mobilized. 


Alliances 

Refusal to take fright at the alleged 
threat to Afghanistan and India, however, 
did not indicate lack of British interest in 
developments in the Near East brought on 
by the two European wars. Here the king- 
pin in British strategy is Turkey. 

In 1937 Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, and 
Turkey formed a Middle Eastern bloc 
against covetous big powers. Turkey is, of 
course, strongest of the four, with an army 
of 160,000—which can be increased by re- 
serves to 700,000 war strength—under the 
veteran Marshal Fevzi Chakmak, known 
as “the man who cannot retreat.” And 


since the outbreak of war, 72-year-old Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, Near East expert and 
Foch’s World War Chief of Staff, has 
quietly built up an Allied reserve of some 
300,000 men in Syria. This reserve is com- 
prised of toughened British and French 
colonial units, including parts of the fa- 
mous French Foreign Legion. 

These Allied troops are also kept in 
Syria to safeguard the $50,000,000 Mosul 
oil pipe lines from the Iraq fields to the 
Mediterranean outlets—the ports of Trip- 
oli in French Syria and Haifa in British 
Palestine. About 4,000,000 tons of crude 
oil are pumped through 1,150 miles of 
pipe line annually. 

In addition to safeguarding these supply 
lines, such a force—with Turkish help— 
could strike in an emergency either toward 
Russia or into the Balkans. For Turkey is 
the key power in the Balkans as well as 
the Near East, since it is the driving force 
behind its Balkan Entente with Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece (see map). The 
Entente was to have assembled at Belgrade 
last week but the meeting was put off till 
February when new measures of coopera- 
tion are slated for discussion. 

Meanwhile, Turkish newspapers are con- 
tinuing their campaign for joint action in 
the Balkans against the threat of Russian 
aggression. Their attitude is that the in- 
vasion of Finland could have been pre- 
vented by a bold Baltic bloc and that Ru- 
mania—a possible Balkan Finland—can 
now be saved only by a determined Balkan 
front. 

The firm resistance of the Finns served 
to stiffen the Rumanians. Last month there 
were reports that Rumania planned to give 
the war-won province of Bessarabia back 
to Russia without a struggle, and was un- 
certain how to meet the Hungarian threat 
against Transylvania. But ‘at Christmas- 
time King Carol paid an unexpected visit 
to his soldiers on the Hungarian frontier, 
while Premier George Tatarescu and War 
Minister Gen. Ion Ilcus spent the day in- 
specting reinforced troops on the Soviet 
border in Bessarabia. Both King and Pre- 
mier made speeches saying Rumania would 


defend its frontiers against all aggresso,; 

In the meantime, a Rumanian neighbo, 
cooled off. Members of the Balkan Enten}, 
were alarmed by the arrival in Moscoy 
on Dec. 27 of Dobri Bojiloff, Bulgaria, 
Finance Minister, and five economic ¢y. 
perts to negotiate a trade agreement. 
Bulgaria, like Hungary, has territorial 
claims on Rumania and Yugoslavia, and 
there is fear that Russia might be planning 
to use Bulgaria as a tool to get new Black 
Sea naval bases. But Bulgaria, anxious no} 
to be embroiled in a general war, aly 
showed an apparent willingness to post. 
pone its territorial claims. 

A high government official at Sofia told 
NEWSWEEK’s correspondent: “We are no 
longer interested in temporary territorial 
victories such as those achieved during the 
Balkan wars of 1912. We would rather wait 
now until present differences among great 
Europeon powers are settled and a new 
Europe is established. In such a permanent 
general settlement Bulgaria will then é&. 
mand the fulfillment of her territorial 
claims.” 





Flayed by Finns 


Russians Muster New Strength 
but Still Take Heavy Beating 


Lieksa is a little village set deep in the 
lakes and forests of Finland, some 1% 
miles north of Lake Ladoga. There, on 
Dec. 24, a Finnish patrol moving swiftly 
through the snow-covered forests slipped 
across the Russian frontier—the _ first 
troops to do so since the war of indepent- 
ence 21 years ago. Farther north, still oth- 
er detachments of Finns, clad from head 
to foot in their white parkas, made similar 
lightning dashes into Soviet territory. 

No one pretended that this was a real 
“invasion” of Russia. It was simply 4 
development of the hit-and-run tactics by 
which the Finns have outflanked and cit 
to pieces extended Soviet columns. On tle 
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Men in white: Russian troops . . . were thrown back across the border by Finns on skis 
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central northern front, where the Russians — tions. This was more than ordinarily use- the Finnish war. Yet every sign pointed to 
had attempted to drive across Finland’s ful, since all Finnish rifles are deliberate- severe reverses. The censorship of dis- 
narrow waist, these methods netted the ly bored to shoot Soviet cartridges. Finn- patches to foreign countries, which had 
Finns the war’s biggest victory. According _ ish officers also built a picture of Russian been lifted last May, was restored. The 
to a high-command communiqué, they armament from the booty found on prison- long trains of wounded that have been 
surrounded and destroyed the entire 1638rd_— ers. It amounted to one grenade thrower pouring into Leningrad overflowed into 
Soviet Division of some 18,000 men. for every 40 men, and one machine gun, Moscow. Neutral experts revised their es- 
By this week, except in the Petsamo two automatic rifles, and two fitted with timates of 30,000 Soviet casualties upward 
n ath region in the Far North where the Rus- _ telescopic sights for every ten men—a high toa possible peak of 100,000. 
sians dug in some 30 miles south of the average compared with one machine gun Furthermore, Stalin changed his com- 
g Arctic, the battle lines were in relatively to every twenty men in the regular rifle- 
the same positions as at the start of the armed British infantry. One Finnish bat- 
in the a war on Nov. 30. The Soviet troops, poorly —_ talion commander told correspondents that 





































e jy) fqg outfitted for the whirling blizzards and the Russian armament was the most con- Calendar of the War 

ee 30-below-zero cold, counted their losses centrated he had ever seen. Q 

re, Ol ae: e . Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 

wiftly ain the thousands. Hundreds of wounded For five days last week the Soviet com- zig “returns to the Reich.” 

lipped men froze before stretcher bearers could muniqués reported “nothing important” in Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
first gg ind them. When a Finnish scouting party nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 


many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and 
Latvia, becomes the third Baltic state to 
yield naval and air bases to the U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance 
with the Allies to resist aggression in the 
Balkans. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 2—Moscow sets up a “People’s Gov- 
ernment” for Finland. This creates a “civil 
war” and opens Finland to outside aid. 

Dec. 5—British blockade of Reich exports 
goes into effect as reprisal for German mine 
warfare. 

Dec. 17—The Graf Spee, driven into port 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, by three British 
cruisers, is scuttled by her crew. 

Dec. 20—Capt. Hans Langsdorff, com- 
mander of the Graf Spee, commits suicide at 
Buenos Aires. 

Dec. 28—Pope Pius XII visits King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III at Quirinal Palace, where 
the Pontiff and King discuss Italy’s role in 
bringing about peace. 

Dec. 29—The British Admiralty an- 
nounces that a battleship of the Queen Eliz- 
abeth class has been damaged in a sub- 
marine attack off Scotland. Russia appoints 
Gen. G. M. Stern, hero of the Changkufeng 
“incident,” to lead the attack on Finland. 

Dec.31—Finns report wiping out a full di- 
vision of Russians in the war’s greatest battle. 


pend: fag ated a hut filled with skis, the Russians, 
iI oth- ag instead of chasing them, gathered eagerly 
around the blaze to bask in its warmth. 

The Finns, on the other hand, camped 
snugly in huge tents and huts, sunk 3 feet 
into the ground and containing sleeping 
ply a accommodations for from twelve to 26 
ics by Mg men. James Aldridge, North American 
.d cut ag Newspaper Alliance correspondent on the 
in the Mg Borthern front, described how by thus 
adapting themselves to the country the 
Finns waged a highly organized guerrilla 
warfare: 

“The soldiers’ daily routine is one or two 
hours of patrol, then back to the head- 
quarters hut, where they sleep in a big 
room for two or three hours, then out 
again for an hour or two and back for four. 
This goes on continuously, the men never 
getting out of their clothes, except to take 
4 Finnish steam bath every couple of days, 
when they must undress in the snow .. . 
©”) BB When the sun creeps up at noon the fight- 
ing begins. Daylight lasts two hours, in 
which time the sun paints everything blood 
red ... Four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
itis pitch dark or there is some moonlight, 
is the best time for moving up troops | 
secretly, and this is a dangerous time.” 4 | 

From the retreating Russians the Finns ISR el Ser ON ek 
captured vast amounts of guns and muni- New Russianchief:Gen.G.M.Stern 2 
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manders—tacit confession of the failure 
of a campaign. In place of Gen. K. A. 
Meretskoff, he appointed Gen. G. M. Stern 
as chief of the armies invading Finland. 
The son of a Jewish doctor from Crimea 
and the holder of one of the highest Soviet 
decorations, Hero of the Soviet Union, 
Stern at least had the antecedents of vic- 
tory. He commanded the Red Army dur- 
ing its “vest pocket” war against the 
Japanese at Changkufeng in Siberia in 
August 1938. 

In contrast to the war of movement 
north of Lake Ladoga, down on the Ka- 
relian Isthmus General Stern found a stale- 
mate. Since their original confident on- 
slaught on Nov. 30 the Russians have 
battered against the Mannerheim Line 
without making appreciable progress in 
breaking through. 

Last week they rolled up big guns and 
tried to overwhelm the enemy with a tre- 
mendous artillery bombardment, just as 
the British did at Passchendaele in 1917. 
With 3-inch, 6-inch, and 8-inch guns the 
Russians concentrated a terrific fire on the 
Mannerheim Line. While Finnish officers 
laughed at the Soviet marksmanship they 
ruefully admitted that the rain of shells 
was so intense that whole regions were 
shattered and plowed up by the heavy 
blanket of fire. 

The Soviet also tried an old German 
trick. Christmas night the 7,000 still un- 
evacuated residents of Viipuri, Finland’s 
third largest city, awoke to the crash of 
explosions. But they heard no sound of 
planes. Next day officers examined craters 
12 feet wide and 6 feet deep. They had 
been made by artillery shells apparently of 
6 inches, fired by a long-range gun in the 
Russian lines 25 miles to the south. The 
Finns dubbed it “Little Bertha” and con- 
jectured that it was a small model of the 
guns with which the Germans shelled 
Paris from a distance of 75 miles during the 
World War. These original Big Berthas 
had enormously long barrels, although 
owing to the heavy casing they were only 
of 8.4-inch caliber. 

Meanwhile, knowing that their superior 
fighting ability couldn’t stand up indefi- 
nitely against the Red Army’s weight, the 
Finns waited eagerly and anxiously for the 
arrival of promised pursuit planes from 
Britain and the United States. None had 
arrived by last week. But Danish and 
Swedish medical units were already in 
action. Two thousand or more Swedes were 
reported already in Finland, and all over 
Scandinavia volunteers were departing to 
serve in the international legion. Some left 
secretly—among them two Danish staff 
officers who sent in their resignations after 
they had reached Sweden on the way to 
the Finnish lines. But others went in con- 
tingents scores strong, and as they left 
crowds gathered in stations to sing the 
great Lutheran hymn common to all the 
northern states “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God.” 
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The Land: Big and Little Guns on the Finnish Fronts 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Wile little change occurred last 
week in the positions of the battling forces 
on the Finnish fronts, three developments 
of outstanding interest seem worthy of 
comment. 


Finnish Troops Ficut on Russian 
Som: These penetrations reported east of 
the Salla and Lieska battle zones (War 
Week, Jan. 1) seem in the nature of raids 
designed to harass the enemy and in gen- 
eral are directed against his line of com- 
munications. This type of warfare was not 
utilized to an outstanding extent in either 
the World War or the recent Spanish war, 
owing to the passing from open to trench 
warfare almost at the beginning of combat. 
But in our Civil War, where the nature of 
the fighting and the great distances involved 
made long lines of communication neces- 
sary, such tactics, usually carried out by 
cavalry, played an important part in 
harassing the rear zones of the enemy. For 
all their drama, the Finnish raids—carried 
out by “ski cavalry” and directed against 
the Russian communication lines—must 
not be interpreted as the execution of a 
troop invasion of Russia. 


Sue.iinc or Virpurt (Visore):The long- 
range artillery bombardment of the city 
by the Russian artillery is an incident of 
great military importance. Artillery shells 
breaking in this military base, rail and 
road center must react as a serious blow 
to defense of the Finnish Karelian Isth- 
mus. Although Finnish aircraft have tried 
bombing of the Big Bertha positions, it 
will be difficult to silence the guns—unless 
by chance hits—as they undoubtedly are 
well dispersed in depth, camouflaged, and 
protected by anti-aircraft guns. 

The shelling of a city by artillery is 
much more effective and far more de- 
moralizing than bombing it from the air. 
Bombing planes are restricted to some ex- 
tent by bad weather and dark nights, and 
some warning of their approach is usually 
given. Besides, there is always a chance 
that the planes may be kept off their target 
by anti-aircraft fire or that they may be 
driven away by defense planes. But against 
long-range artillery there is little or no de- 
fense from that constant rain of projectiles, 
that deafening noise by day and by night, 
telling of death and destruction. 

In the Spanish war, no air bombing of 
Madrid ever equaled the demoralization 
that followed the bursting of shells in the 
streets and their crashing through build- 


ings. No spot was immune; no hour was 
safe, and no warning ever preceded thes 
bombardments. If figures were available, 
they might show that as much as nine. 
tenths of Madrid’s destroyed area was 
wrecked by ground fire and not bombing 
from the air. 


InFantry ANTI-AIRCRAFT FIRE: In see. 
tors of the Finnish front the shortage of 
anti-aircraft guns has forced employment 
of rifle fire against low-flying planes. The 
value of such defense was not appreciated 
in the World War, where the general ip. 
fantry rule was to run to cover on the ap. 
proach of hostile aircraft. But on a visit 
along the Vesle in the Chateau-Thiery 
sector, this observer noted at one division 
headquarters that all men armed with in- 
fantry weapons opened fire against an at- 
tacking German plane. Upon inquiry, he 
learned that the division commander had 
ordered that on approach of a hostile 
plane, armed men must not take cover but 
must instead seek a position and open fire 
on the flyer. Enemy planes soon learned 
to keep safe altitude when flying over this 
command. 

In the early days of the Spanish civil 
war, it was not uncommon to see men 
throw away their rifles on approach of a 
enemy plane, so they could make better 
time running for cover. However, in the 
Ebro area toward the close of the war the 
ground soldier lost fear of aerial attacks 
and started shooting at planes whenever 
practicable. 

The new streamlined motorized infantry 
battalion of the United States Army (67! 
enlisted men), with 454 semi-automatic 
rifles and 28 machine guns (heavy and 
light) , would make a dangerous target for 
a low-flying enemy aviator, for in less than 
30 seconds it could deliver a rapid ané 


sustained fire of 11,350 rifle and 8,407 


machine-gun rounds. To this must be 
added the fire of the two .50 caliber guns, 
with a rate of fire of 500 rounds a minute. 

When rifles are used, a screen of fire i 
held just ahead of the plane. The machine 
gunner, however, places the center of his 
cone of fire on the aerial target, with 
tracer bullets facilitating his aim. 

Overhead infantry fire is effective against 
the vital parts of the plane up to 4,00 
feet. Besides, the moral effect of bullets 
crashing through the plane is considerable. 
So it is not surprising that airmen © 
sider missions against trained grou 
troops as dangerous. 
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The Sea: A New Face for Old Neutrality 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The old laws of neutrality have grown 
out of countless limited wars in which the 
nonbelligerents are usually more numer- 
ous than the belligerents, and hence the 
right to trade freely is demanded. But in 
a world of unlimited war the picture 
changes. Belligerents are in the ascendency 
and attempt to make the sea laws to suit 
themselves. Unlimited war has given the 
old neutrality a new face. 

That is the situation which faces the 
United States today. There are two wars 
in Europe and another in the Orient. 
Taken singly, each in time may be extin- 
suished with a minimum of harm, but 
should they join forces, then, like a forest 
fire out of control, a real world war might 
start which would devour all alike. Hence 
one objective of ours naturally would seem 
to be to keep these two fires from spread- 
ing. This is one step toward security. 

As another step toward security, we do 
not wish the war to be carried on too close 
tous. Therefore, a tentative security zone 
is fixed. Call it 300 miles. In fact, it might 
be any limit, provided we deemed it nec- 
essary for our security. 

Let us look at the problem as it applies 
to the present situation in the naval war- 
fare. In the days of short-range guns and 
battles fought on the sea surface, proba- 
bly $3 miles was a sufficient safety limit. 
Today, when gun range is from 30,000 to 
40,000 yards—that is, 15 to 20 sea miles— 
no less than 25 sea miles would give us 
actual security. A surface sea battle should 
be fought outside this limit. 

But this is not all of the story. Much sea 
fighting now takes place under the sur- 
face of the ocean, where we cannot see it. 
Deadly submarines and deadlier mines are 
used, and we do not want any of them 
within hundreds of miles of our coast. 
Mines don’t send out warning signals to 
the innocent outsider; neither do sub- 
marines nowadays. The thought of their 
presence near us is not pleasant. 

North of Hatteras and south of Cape 
Cod, sea depths increase at an average rate 
of a fathom to the mile, roughly speak- 
ing, and mines can be laid effectively in 
water 60 fathoms deep. Think of the pos- 
sibilities of a Bremen or Europa loaded 
with mines and bombs, fitted to carry 
Planes, and slipping to sea! Certainly it 
would be a menace to the convoy system, 
or to the many ships entering or leaving 
our principal ports which lie within the 
above limits. 


teo.o.~o- 


Likewise we do not want any air battles 
near our coast. Certainly an air battle 
within the 3-mile limit would be a hazard 
for us. Granted that the probability is 
slight, nevertheless what may take place in 
war is unpredictable. Suppose the Graf 
Spee, instead of scuttling, had started to 
run up the South American coast inside 
the 3-mile limit and a hostile enemy carrier 
been present. The ship might have been 
bombed. 

This is our security problem on the At- 
lantic side. In the Pacific an entirely differ- 
ent one is presented. True, in those waters, 
“freedom of the seas” is ours, at least un- 
til we reach the Asiatic coast. There we 
have no declared war; nevertheless free 
trade is restricted in much the same man- 
ner as if war had been declared. In the 
Atlantic, security has become a phase of 
neutrality, but in the distant Pacific it is 
tied up with trade. 

Our problem is thus a complicated one: 
on one ocean a war which is a war, on the 
other a war which is not a war. Our neu- 
trality must attempt to adjust itself to 
both of these conditions. 


Some reports from Britain concern- 
ing the torpedoing of a battleship of the 
Queen Elizabeth class by a German sub- 
marine said that the minor character of 
the damages to the ship—and they must 
be considered minor since the ship made 
port under her own power—was due to the 
external armor blisters built on the hull of 
vessels of this class. 

However, naval authorities in London 
said that the ability of vessels of this type 
to remain afloat after being struck by a 
single torpedo was to be attributed to the 
stoutness of their internal anti-torpedo 
compartments, and in general to defenses 
against torpedo attack which were added 
when the ships of this class were recondi- 
tioned between 1925 and 1933. 

The latter is undoubtedly the correct 
version. This built-in type of protection is 
the modern practice in the newer battle- 
ships, whereas the external blister was an 
anti-torpedo device adopted during the 
last war because it was the quickest thing 
that could be put on. However, until more 
data become available as to the type of 
torpedo which struck this ship—whether 
it was one of the most modern type or an 
older variety—definite conclusions as to 
the real adequacy of British anti-torpedo 
protection must be withheld. 


The War at Sea 








It Hits a Lull, but Behind it 
the Economic Struggle Goes on 


When Lt. Comdr. Guenther Prien’s 
U-boat fired three torpedoes into the bat- 
tleship Royal Oak in Scapa Flow on Oct. 
14, neither the battleship’s external armor 
“blisters” nor the newer internal anti-tor- 
pedo compartments—designed' to prevent 
flooding in more than one section of the 
hull—saved the British warship. She cap- 
sized with the loss of 810 men. 

But last week, when a U-boat stalked a 
British dreadnought somewhere off the 
west coast of Scotland, the battleship’s 
anti-torpedo protection proved effective 
(see War Week). This time, the U-boat 
got in only one blow before making its 
escape. Damage to the battleship—one of 
the five 31,100-ton ships of the Queen 
Elizabeth class, built between 1912 and 
1916 and carrying eight 15-inch guns— 
was so slight that she made a British port 
under her own steam. Only four men were 
killed and one seriously injured. 

This incident proved that U-boats were 
still active in the Atlantic. But it is the 
other side of the British Isles—the east 
coast—that presents the most vulnerable 
flank to U-boats. And the Admiralty last 
week announced new and formidable 
measures to protect this zone: from the 
Orkney Islands, above Scotland, as far 
south as Dover Straits—a distance of 500 
miles—the British have begun sowing a 
gigantic mine barrage. 

Lying roughly 8 miles off the coast— 
and thereby providing an inner safety 
channel for shipping—the field will be 
from 30 to 40 miles wide. It may take six 
months or a year to complete and prob- 
ably will require even more than the 70,- 
117 mines—57,000 of them supplied by 
America—laid by the United States and 
Britain in the 1917-18 “northern barrage” 
between Scotland and Norway. 

Meanwhile, merchant shipping losses fell 
to the lowest level of the war to date, and 
aerial warfare over the North Sea dwindled 
to virtually nothing. But the economic 
warfare conducted behind the British 
blockade and the Nazi counterblockade— 
the underlying reason for all the precau- 
tions and incidents at sea—went on un- 
diminished. And the usefulness of one fac- 
tor in thate warfare became abundantly 
clear: the use of Allied cash to undermine 
Nazi trade activities in neutral countries. 


North 


Sweden’s greatest asset to Germany is 
iron ore. In 1938, Germany purchased 
8,945,088 tons, and Britain took 1,649,878. 
Soon after war broke out, Germany de- 
manded that Sweden stop ore exports to 
Britain—a cash trade—and boost German 
supplies under the barter system. When 
Sweden refused, Germariy carried out its 
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threat to mine Swedish territorial waters 
linking Southwest Sweden with the Baltic. 

Smarting under this, as well as German 
moral support for Russia’s attack on Fin- 
land, Sweden last week boldly entered into 
a pact with Britain that threw her favors 
to the Allies. Neither London nor Stock- 


holm would say whether Sweden had again 
agreed to limit German iron-ore supplies 
as she did in May 1918; but in other re- 
spects the pact reflected British willing- 
ness to increase cash purchases from 
Sweden, thereby diverting them from the 
Reich, and Sweden’s refusal to act as a 
supply channel for Germany. 

Points in the pact included: a provision 
for an increase in Swedish exports of iron 
ore and timber to Britain, in exchange for 
bigger supplies of British coal and tex- 
tiles; an agreement under which Swedish 
imports of strategic raw materials, such as 
nickel and copper, will be rationed at a 
fixed prewar level, and a guarantee by 
Sweden that her general imports will be 
used only for home consumption (although 
one important exception to this was a 
clause providing that imports could be re- 
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Initials of volunteer groups in wartime 
England are of an abundance rivaled only 
in early New Deal days. The more active 
ones and their meanings: 

A.A.F.—Auxiliary Air Force. 

A.F.S.—Auxiliary Fire Service. 

A.T.S.—Auxiliary Territorial Services 
(Women). 

C.E.B.—Central Electricity Board. 

E.N.S.A.—Entertainments National Serv- 
ices Association. 

N.A.A.F.I.—Naval, Army, and Air Force 
Institutes. 

N.AS.—Nursing Auxiliary Service. 

P.W.R.—Police War Reserve. 

R.E.'S.—River Emergency Service. 

S.C. (on police helmet)—Special Con- 
stable. 

V.A.D.—Voluntary Aid Detachment. 

W.A.A.F.S.—Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
Services. 

W.A.F.S.—Women’s Auxiliary Fire Serv- 
ice. 

W.F. (on police helmet)—War Force. 

W.L.A.—Women’s Land Army. 

W.R.N.S.—Women’s Royal Nava! Serv- 
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Mobilization of the Alphabet 








other directions, as the virtual completioy 
of three new trade pacts testified. Unde 
one of these, the British arranged for , 
substantial increase in Yugoslav exports tg 
the Allies. In return, Belgrade agreed that 
all copper produced in Anglo-French mines 
in Yugoslavia—much of which has recent. 
ly been flowing to Germany—should now 
be exported to the Allies. 

Under another deal, London prepared 
to fulfill an Allied pledge to Turkey. Three 
months ago, when Angora signed a mutual. 
aid pact with the Allies, Berlin cancelled 
a 150,000,000-mark export credit to 
Turkey and imposed a boycott on Turkish 
goods. 

Foreseeing Nazi wrath, the Allies prom. 
ised to maintain Turkish trade at normal 
levels. London will now turn this pledge 
to good account by taking the entire 
Turkish output of chromium, useful jp 
munitions making. To get the chromium, 
however, Britain also had to agree to 
take the entire Turkish surplus of grapes 
and figs. 

Finally, the British put finishing touches 
to a pact with Spain. Under this, Spain, 
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exported to Finland) . W.VS.—Women’s Voluntary Services. for the first time since the end vi the civil wt 
In addition, Swedish shippers may, if war, will begin to ship large quantities of HR* 
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they choose, have the protection of British iron ore, mercury, and lead to Britain and tled 
convoys—a safety measure which London : France — and Generalissimo Franco will Mec . 
is believed to have offered to other neutrals took a hand a bloodless little war had use the Allied cash to help reconstruct — 
with which she is conducting trade nego- been in progress in the Danube. Most of his country. e = 
tiations, including Norway, Belgium, and the barges small enough to negotiate the - “a - 
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rapids and upper reaches of the river are 
in the fleet still under international con- 
trol. Britain and France tied up their 
barges—about 12 per cent of the total— 
weeks ago. Since then they have been buy- 
ing all they could from Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, and Rumania and tying them up 
also. A month ago a Vienna newspaper re- 
ported that only 165 tank barges and 


Denmark. 


South 


This economic warfare in Northern Eu- 
rope is sharp enough, but nothing like so 
intense as the Allied-German skirmishes 
in the Balkans. This vast southeast heel 
of Europe is Germany’s most actively 
cultivated trade zone. Since the war began, 
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Shipping Losses 


Actual merchant tonnage losses last 
week were the least of any similar period 
in the war: 4,940 tons, of which 3,606 were 
Allied and 1,334 neutral. The previous 
low figure was 6,290 tons lost in the week 
of Nov. 5-12. However, on Dec. 25 the 


Germany has striven for further expansion ineteen motor tankers were available to British Admiralty announced the loss of - the 
of these markets—a valuable offset to the Germany unless it_tried the difficult job eight British and neutral ships prior to baind 
British blockade—through renewal or re- Of transporting Rhine barges overland to last week but not included in previous oe 


the Danube. 
British cash has also been talking in 


reports. With these added in, tonnage 


vision of barter pacts. And last week, an 
losses reported for the period came to 


official in Berlin told Newsweex’s corre- 
spondent that all indications pointed to a 
further expansion in German-Balkan trade 
this year. For this he advanced three rea- 
sons: Germany’s increased consuming pow- 
er, due to the absorption of part of Po- With 
land; heightened demand for Continental ) : os | . 
supplies owing to the sea blockade, and , ; Oye ees ge at : Hic —_ 
the Reich’s ability practically to compel Re ge sige he The 
Balkan countries to deliver necessities. 
The Allied answer to this, of course, is 
to pay with gold where Germany can only 
barter manufactured products. And sev- 
eral developments last week showed that 
the Nazis had plenty of obstacles to over- 
come. One hazard was provided by na- 
ture: the Danube went into its annual 
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four-week freeze, completely tying up all ng 
river traffic. This upset Nazi efforts to | mo wetines Be 
speed up deliveries of Rumanian oil under ‘ 
a new trade agreement reached on Dec. 
20, by which Germany had been hoping to 
get 190,000 tons or more a.month. 

As a matter of fact, even before winter 
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Torpedoed: an unidentified 31,100-ton battleship of the 
Queen Elizabeth class (the one pictured is the Barham) 
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a . 5.059 for the Allies and 5,068 for the controversy which long had been stewing 
PS neutrals. beneath the surface. A leading magazine, 
sities Although internments are not listed as The Aeroplane, charged that “the Royal 
. Mamaritime losses, Germany was deprived of Air Force is not always getting that co- 
ced the 8,268-ton freighter Tacoma, which had _ operation from the other services which it 
tas: served as supply ship to the Admiral Graf is entitled to expect .. . in at least one in- 
: Spee before the pocket battleship was scut- stance it has been let down badly . . . is 
: va tled on Dec. 17. Uruguay decided that the restrained on every side and only allowed 
Paes: Tacoma’s activities made it a naval auxili- out on something suspiciously like face- 
ary craft instead of a merchantman and saving errands for other people.” 
ordered it to be interned or leave Montevi- Specifically The Aeroplane complained 
deo Harbor—outside which British cruisers that the airmen had been restricted largely 
were waiting. Given 24 hours to get out, to reconnaissance activities and not al- 
the Tacoma left dock but dropped anchor lowed to bomb German bases. 
last outside the harbor in Uruguayan waters. The Royal Air Force has long been an 
eriod Consequently, when the time limit expired independent branch of the service, theo- 
ri Monday, port authorities came aboard and __retically on an equal footing with the army 
vious fay interned the ship. and navy. But so far in the war its 
anil The Reich lost no ships at sea last week. strategic ideas have apparently been sub- 
the Instead, Germany actually won a rebate ordinated to those of the senior services, 
ss of (= the loss column when the 5,042-ton 
rr to Mglogo. which the British had previously 
stata listed as sunk off Africa, arrived safely 
oor at Hamburg. 
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Family Fight 
British Air Force Is Spatting 
With Rival Services Over Role 


The third British conscription proclama- 
tion since last May was signed by King 
George VI on New Year’s Day, calling 
2,000,000 men from 19 to 27 to register 
for military service. The new proclamation 
brought to 2,750,000 the number of con- 
scripts who are being put in uniform and 
trained in contingents. Officials predicted 
that the entire foree—which is exclusive 
of regulars and volunteers—would be ready 
for service by the end of 1940. 

Before the King issued the new call, 
home interest in military affairs had been 
centered on an administrative conflict be- 
tween the three services. The R.A.F. 
on the one hand and the army and 
havy on the other were figuring in a public 
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Petit Parisien 
Time Clock : The French gibed at 
Germany’s food shortage and sug- 
gested a time-clock belt for the army 
that could be set so that it would 
automatically tighten at noon. 
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even though military experts rank the 
R.A.F. staff as possibly the keenest and 
most alert in Europe. One specific cause of 
friction has been the impatience of the 
flying men with the defensive nature of 
the war so far. 

In connection with the row, News- 
WEEK’s London correspondent cabled: “It 
is common knowledge that the air force is 
too alive, aggressive, and dangerous to 
political plans for the R.A.F..to be un- 
leashed or completely coordinated. In ad- 
dition, nobody of the stature of a generalis- 
simo for all the armed forces is in sight. 
And in Cabinet meetings Sir Kingsley 
Wood, the unsoldierly Air Minister, is no 
match for War Secretary Leslie Hore- 
Belisha or First Lord of the Admiralty 
Winston Churchill.” 

Last week, however, the air force could 
boast that it has seen more action than 
the army. In an official casualty list 
Britain admitted that since the start of the 
war the navy had lost 2,070 men—mostly 
in ship sinkings—the air force 438, and the 
army but three men in action. 


Muted Yule 


All these losses combined were less than 
those of many a single day in the last war. 
And throughout the Christmas season on 
the western front, this year, heavy fog 
muffled the great concrete bastions and cut 
air activity to a minimum. Some 3,000,000 
presents were delivered to Allied troops. 
On the other side each German soldier 
received a gift package containing sausage, 
nuts, gingerbread, chocolate, and cigarettes. 

Hitler arrived at the West Wall on 
Christmas Eve and was escorted with 
great secrecy to an advance post near 
Saarbriicken. The Germans claimed that 
this outpost was actually on French soil— 
the first time he had crossed this border 
since his days as a lance corporal in the 
last war. There Hitler promoted the 
captain to major and distributed gifts to 
the troops, some of whom dashed into no 
man’s land and rang the bell of a church in 
a deserted village as the Fiihrer departed. 

Two days after Christmas the British 
moved the first detachment of Moslem 
troops from India into their lines in 
France. They came with special rations of 
rice, ginger, and cattle to be killed in their 
own ceremonial fashion. Some 138,000 
Indian troops fought on the western front 
during the last war. 





Unpeaceful Eire 


Eire has officially proclaimed its neu- 
trality in the European war, but last week 
Dublin bore a more warlike appearance 
than cities of the belligerents. Officers’ 
leaves in the Irish Army were canceled and 
its 5,000 men, augmented by special po- 
lice, patrolled Dublin in armored cars. 
Soldiers and police surrounded the city in 
concentric rings 50 miles deep. Travelers 












































































58. No one other than troops on duty, 
risoners, deserters from the enemy and 
of truce will be allowed to pass through 
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62. Men who shoot too soon at night 


f always miss and give their position away. 
om 


Preparedness: To make Britons mulitary-minded 
and prepare the future conscript for his job, numer- 
ous pamphlets have been published by the govern- 
ment or private firms. ‘Right or Wrong?’, sold by the 
government for sixpence, shows such things as when 
it is wrong to shoot an enemy but right to bayonet 
him and the correct way to treat people in occupied 
territory. The magazine Aeroplane sells .a pamphlet 
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59. Inhabitants will be blindfolded and 
detained at the nearest post pending instruc. 
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63. The ene ‘onet is always more effective; 


it is silent and has greater moral effect. 





at a shilling containing photographs and silhouettes 
of all types of Allied and German planes. And in an- 
other sold at sixpence by the publishing firm George 
Newnes, Ltd., are games of strategical problems in « 
mock war between Anglia (South England) and Hum- 
bria (North England), a state run by ‘The Mac-Mush- 
it,’ who ‘boasts that he possesses a superb air force and 
an army mechanized to the last trouser button.’ 





and pedestrians were halted and 
searched time and again, and even fu- 
nerals were held up for examination of 
burial permits. 

The reason for all this was that fanati- 
cal, outlawed, and apparently irrepressible 
organization, the Irish Republican Army, 
which advocates any kind of violence in 
order to unite Northern Ireland with the 
southern section and sever all ties with 
Britain. 

On the night of Dec. 23 the Republicans 
had tricked sentries in gloomy, rugged 
Phoenix Park (in the center of Dublin) 
into believing they were regular army of- 
ficers, and broke into the National Arsenal. 
Then they coolly loaded 1,000,000 rounds 
of ammunition into trucks and disap- 
peared. 


Two days later, Republican prisoners in 
a jail in Londonderry, Northern Ireland, 
staged a five-hour riot, set fire to the 
building, and were only subdued when fire- 
men turned hoses on them. And on Dec. 
29, terrorists exploded a bomb in the Bel- 
fast office of the Dublin Irish Press. 

Premier Eamon De Valera, who be- 
lieves in achieving Irish union by negotia- 


tion, ordered out the army, and an inten- 


sive search of the surrounding countryside 
netted nearly one half of the stolen muni- 
tions, an illegal radio station, and many 
arrests. But rumors circulated in Dublin 
that the I.R.A. was planning an armed up- 
rising in Ulster, and in order to take more 
drastic measures De Valera summoned 
Parliament to meet on Jan. 2. He seemed 
to have two choices: to ask for power to 


declare virtual martial law or wage a gen- 
eral election on the specific issue of rooting 


out the I.R.A. 





Information, Please 


The mystery of King George VI and the 
unidentified woman poet stumped writers 
and bibliosophs in Britain—and in at least 
one dominion also—last week. It started 
when the King ended his Christmas broad- 
cast with a quotation without crediting 
the author: 

I said to a man who stood at the gate 
of the year, “Give me a light that I may 
tread safely into the unknown,” and he 
replied, “Go out into the darkness and 
put your hand into the hand of God. 
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That shall be to you better than a light 
and safer than a known way.” 

Court officials said the lines had been 
taken from a letter to The London Times. 
They were sent to that newspaper as a 
message of comfort at the start of the war 
by a Mrs. J. C. M. Allen of Clifton, near 
Bristol. She got the quotation last year on 
a Christmas card from Miss Dorothy 
Glover of Bristol. Miss Glover found it 
scribbled on a card among the papers of 
her father, the late Dr. Richard Glover, a 
president of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain. As well as she could recall, her 
father heard the lines years ago in a speech 
to a small meeting by a Mme. Katherine 
Gerrish, a singer. Mme. Gerrish, now a 
music teacher, didn’t remember where she 
got them. 

Newspaper reporters then called up the 
country’s wise men. No clue came from 
searches of the memories and the libraries 
of George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, professor of English 
literature at Cambridge University and 
editor of the Oxford Book of English 
Verse, Prof. Laurence Binyon, erudite poet 
and compiler of The Golden Treasury of 
Modern Lyries, or H. Idris Bell, keeper of 
manuscripts at the British Museum. 

Poet Laureate John Masefield deduced 
from the style that G. K. Chesterton 
might have been the author. Sir Denison 
Ross, expert on Oriental literature, said the 
lines must have come from some un- 
published work, since they were so good 
that otherwise the author would be known. 

Meanwhile, in Canada, Governor-Gen- 
eral Lord Tweedsmuir (the author John 
Buchan before the title was bestowed on 
him) tried to identify the poet and couldn’t, 
and Francis Hardy of the Parliamentary 
Library at Ottawa spent two hours tracing 
the quotation without success. 

Eventually the British Broadcasting 
Corp. scooped everybody. On Dec. 26 some- 
body telephoned its offices and said the 
lines had been written by a Miss Minnie 
Haskins. The BBC failed to get the name 
of the caller who had solved the riddle, but 
it did broadcast Miss Haskins’ name. She 
is a gray-haired spinster who is a retired 
teacher of social sciences at the London 
School of Economics, and London news- 
papers located her at home in Crow- 
borough, Sussex. 

As an anticlimax, it turned out that the 
author herself hadn’t recognized the lines. 
Miss Haskins said: “I didn’t hear the 
King’s actual broadcast Christmas Day, 
but I heard the quotation read in a sum- 
mary of the speech. I thought the words 
sounded familiar and began to ponder 
where I had heard them before. Suddenly 
it dawned on me that they were from my 
little book.” 

The little book was a collection of Miss 
Haskins’ poems called “The Desert” which 
she circulated early in 1914 to get funds 
for an Indian charity. The poem contain- 
ing the quotation was called “God Knows.” 





Terror in Turkey 


Earthquake in Asiatic Area 
Worst in Country’s History 


Lofty mouniain ranges, especially when 
they tower above adjacent ocean deeps, 
are the chief earthquake danger points, 
and this accounts for the location of the 
earth’s two major earthquake belts. One of 
these circles the peak-rimmed Pacific—the 
zone in which the San Francisco earth- 
quake of 1906 took 452 lives and the Jap- 
anese earthquake of 1923 and last Janu- 
ary’s Chilean earthquake piled up death 
lists of 99,331 and 50,000. 

The other belt stretches from the East 
Indies through the Himalayas and across 
the western tip of Asia to the Mediterra- 
nean. Here occurred the great India earth- 
quake of 1737—most disastrous on rec- 
ord—when 300,000 perished, and the quake 
at Messina, Italy, in 1908, which took a 
toll of 100,000. 

Squarely in this latter belt is Anatolia, 
the western end of the peninsula of Asi- 
atic Turkey, whose restless mountains have 
made the region one of the most quake- 
ridden in the world. On Dec. 27, between 
2 a.m. and 5 a.m. a series of shocks origi- 
nating in the Janik Mountains, whose 
10,000-foot peaks skirt the Black Sea, 
shook the whole 60,000-square-mile eastern 
hinterland of this peninsula. 

Buildings toppled in a dozen large pro- 
vincial towns and more than 80 villages. 
Erzincan, a town of 51,000 in the east- 
central zone, crumbled into total ruins as 
it did in a previous earthquake in 1784. 
Whole communities were buried, and com- 
munications, water mains, and gas con- 
duits were wrecked. 

By this week the death toll, increased by 
sub-zero temperatures and _ blizzards, 


had mounted to an estimated 40,000. 
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Wide World 


A.R.P. map in a Briton’s bowler 
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Within 24 hours of the Turkish catas- 
trophe a regular epidemic of minor earth- 
quakes occurred in widely separated parts 
of the world. These included a jolt in Los 
Angeles which swayed downtown buildings 
for 10 to 45 seconds but did little or no 
damage, and similar tremors in parts of 
Central America and South Africa. 

But scientists were not agreed that these 
baby quakes were repercussions of the 
Turkish disaster. While some authorities 
held that terrestrial waves from Asia 
Minor might have acted as a “trigger” to 
set off distant lurking tensions in the 
earth’s crust, Prof. William A. Lynch, 
seismologist at the observatory at Ford- 
ham University, New York, expressed the 
belief that the minor disturbances were of 
local origin. 


Side Lights of the War 


The British Army in France continues 
to drive on the left side of the road, as at 
home. Victims of the numerous resulting 
accidents have had no redress, since a for- 
eign country’s army cannot be sued in a 
local court. Last week, however, Georges 
Bonnet, Minister of Justice, told the 
French Senate that a solution has been 
found. English military courts will take 
care of the penal aspects of the cases, 
while special commissions settle the ques- 
tion of damages. 





"The Canadian Red Cross received a 
Christmas gift of $25 from an American, 
accompanied by a letter (on a Harvard 
Law School letterhead) saying: “In one 
aspect I tender this as my small penance 
for the Lindbergh incident, which accord- 
ed me considerable humiliation.” He was 
referring to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
criticism of Canada’s entrance into the war 
in a speech last Oct. 13. 


‘| Among seized contraband advertised for 
sale by the British Admiralty were 200 
dozen rubber baby pants taken from the 
freighter Helvig. 


‘| The Germans have started postmarking 
letters bound for neutral countries with 
yellow-inked slogans: “Great Britain 
Means Israel” and “Abraham is the Fa- 
ther of the English.” 


{ One east-coast Britisher is taking no 
chances of being unable to find an air-raid 
shelter in case bombs fall. He carries a 
map with him always—inside the crown 
of his black derby. 


*| Contributions to the Finnish cause have 
included mink, sable, and sealskin coats 
from titled Englishwomen, collected by 
Mme. G. A. Gripenberg, English-born wife 
of the Finnish Minister to London. In ad- 
dition, 14 pounds of silver trophies have 
been donated by Clarence von Rosen, 
Swedish brother-in-law of Field Marshal 
Hermann Géoring’s first wife, who won 
them as an Olympic horseman. 
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SCIENCE 





Virus Dams, Baldness, and Butter From Coal 
Pondered by Researchers at Year-End Confabs 


The Christmas holiday science festival 
took place in the United States as usual 
last week. Thousands of researchers, re- 
laxing from school and college duties, 
gathered in various parts of the country 
to read papers on their latest work and 
discuss technical matters with colleagues. 

But this year there was a new figure in 
an old pattern: wherever assembled, the 
scientists realized with a mixed feeling of 
pride and bitterness that - because of wars 
in Europe and the Far East, the United 
States was the only major nation in the 
world where conditions still permit the 
free airing of scientific views. They rea- 
lized further that if there is to be any 
progress in such fields as atomic physics, 
cancer study, and astronomy in the next 
year or so, it will probably be made in 
the United States. 


The A.A.A5S. 


There is a widespread disposition to hold 
science responsible for . . . technological 
unemployment, for the rise of autocracies, 
for the suppression of freedom, for the 
heightened horrors of war. For their part 
scientific men are appalled at the hideous 
uses to which their discoveries are put. 
They feel an urge to combat the misuses 
of science ... but what they can do is not 
clear. 

With those words Dr. Wesley C. Mitch- 
ell of Columbia University posed a prob- 
lem to scientists as he addressed more 
than 6,000 persons on the opening day of 
the week’s largest meeting—the 105th con- 
vention of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, in Columbus, 
Ohio. As one answer, Dr. Mitchell, who is 
the organization’s retiring president, sug- 
gested that American researchers descend 
from their academic high horses and pop- 
ularize their work through their own writ- 
ings and the columns of the press. In that 
way, he believes, the public may acquire 
an analytical attitude to deal with propa- 
ganda, prejudice, and other factors that 
become especially serious in times of war. 

That war consciousness had disturbed 
the thoughts of scientists was also shown 
in a speech by Dr. Julian S. Huxley, Brit- 
ish biologist, who compared the massive 
Tyrannosaurs and other extinct reptiles 
that roamed the earth 100,000,000 years 
ago with “present armored monsters of the 
nation-state era”—and predicted total ex- 
tinction for the latter as well. 

But the war theme was largely only a 
background motif, for most of the meet- 
ing was taken up with the matters that 
always pack the A.A.AS. schedule. After 
welcoming Dr. Walter B. Cannon of Har- 
vard University as the 1940 A.A.AS. 
president and electing Dr. A. F. Blakeslee, 


director of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, to replace him in 1941, the 
delegates sat down to listen to nearly 2,000 
papers on subjects representing every 
branch of research in the world’s greatest 
mass symposium on science. 

To the association the most noteworthy 
paper—to which it awarded its annual 
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Dr. Blakeslee, 1941 A.A.AS. head 


$1,000 prize—was that read by Dr. I. L 
Rabi of Columbia University. He described 
how he discovered that every atom in the 
universe emitted waves like those that 
make radio possible. So tiny were these 
frequencies that he went on to invent a 
special set to receive and measure them. 
Other interesting papers included: 


Virus Barriers: Doctors have learned 
much in their fascinating study of the 
body’s defenses against disease. They can 
see microscopic dramas when the first-line 
fighters—certain white cells in the blood— 
attack germs and swallow the micro-organ- 
isms, but in the process die themselves and 
form the white matter known as pus. Other 
microbe killers, invisible even under the 
best magnifying lenses, are the so-called 
bacteriophages, which prove the adage 
that “big fleas have little fleas to bite ’em” 
—they infest germs and slaughter them in 
great epidemics of the microscopic world. 
Added to this imposing arsenal are anti- 
bodies, bacteria-destroying substances 
formed by the body after exposure to 
germs. 

Some of these defenses are also effective 
against submicroscopic viruses, but in one 
of the most important A.A.A.S. papers Dr. 


Albert B. Sabin of the University of Cip. 
cinnati College of Medicine revealed ap 
entirely new type of resistance to the 
supersmall bodies. The viruses involved jp 
certain forms of sleeping sickness and jp. 
flammations of the mouth may enter the 
body through mosquito bites or other as 
yet undiscovered ways, migrate to the 
central nervous system and the brain 
(which is actually a highly specialized part 
of this system) , where they multiply best, 
and produce paralysis and often death. 

Dr. Sabin injected large doses of such 
organisms into the eyes of fifteen-day-old 
mice and, as he expected, the viruses 
traveled along the optic nerve to the brain, 
killing the animals. But, surprisingly 
enough, most of the year-old mice he 
tested not only survived such injections 
but didn’t even show signs of sickness, 
From similar experiments with thousands 
of mice, Dr. Sabin concluded that as the 
animals grow older, they form “tissue bar- 
riers” at strategic body points which block 
the nerve paths of viruses and produce re- 
sistance to certain ailments. 

The normal life span of Dr. Sabin’s mice 
is about two years, so a fifteen-day-old 
mouse that hasn’t yet developed the virus 
dams would roughly represent a 1-year-old 
child, while the immune mouse yearlings 
correspondent to 30-year-old adults in hu- 
man terms. While the figures are not con- 
clusive, they do indicate that from in- 
fancy on the body is busy building bar- 
riers to viruses. If doctors learn to hasten 
these natural processes they may increase 
human resistance to many ailments. 


Bautpness Stupy: Dr. Earl O. Butcher 
of Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., de- 
scribed rat experiments which may lead 
to a treatment for baldness. He knew that 
healthy hairs—which are largely composed 
of keratin, the same material that forms 
fingernails, hoofs, and horns—need ample 
blood supplies at their roots and studied 
ways to increase the number of blood 
vessels in the scalp. The zoologist dis- 
covered he could do this by rubbing into 
rat scalps preparations of capsicum (a 
substance used in massaging rheumatic 
joints), xylene (a coal-tar extract), and 
other medicants. 

Dr. Butcher also found that thyroxin— 
a hormone of the thyroid gland—stimu- 
lates hair growth by increasing metabolic 
rates and causing the body to supply the 
scalp with more blood vessels. The final 
step in the test was to make a rub-in mix- 
ture of thyroxin dissolved in one of the 
growth-promoting preparations and apply 
it to rats with poor or little hair. 

The mixture worked—on rats. But none 
of the anti-baldness potions yet produced 
has proven a cure-all, and many physicians 
were inclined to take with a scientific grain 
of salt the possibility of applying Dr. 
Butcher’s to human beings. Some phys 
cians believe baldness is hereditary and 
that if baldness runs in your family, the 
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odds are you'll be bald no matter what you 
do. Optimistic specialists recommend the 
following more conventional steps for per- 
sons with thinning hair, however: (1) eat 
well-balanced meals and avoid late hours; 
(2) wear a soft, light hat—or better yet— 
go hatless; (3) never wet the hair but 
brush it vigorously ten minutes a day; 
(4) spend another ten minutes massaging 
the hair with an ointment or lotion. 
Fichtinc Coxtps: Doctors like to 
chuckle over the old story of the practi- 
tioer who, when asked what was the best 
thing to take for a cold, promptly re- 
torted: “Two dozen soft linen handker- 
chiefs.” And as far as the average cold 
victim is concerned, the advice still holds. 
Each year Americans get more than 
200,000,000 colds which cost them an esti- 
mated $3,000,000,000 a year in time lost 
from work, doctors’ bills, and medicines, 


i and yet scientists are helpless to prevent 


the disease. But it is fairly generally ac- 
cepted that the common cold is caused by 
the presence of a virus which in some way 
weakens the body so that it becomes par- 
ticularly susceptible to the effects of germs 
found normally in the nose and throat. 
Injections of vaccines made from these 
microbes have been tried on thousands of 
persons with some success. For example, 
20,000 employes of the Bell Telephone Co. 
were so treated, and although the shots 
did not decrease the total number of colds, 
they seemed to reduce the severity and 
duration of the attacks. 

Attempts to eliminate injections and 
give vaccines by mouth have been made 
for more than twenty years without con- 
clusive results, but at Columbus Dr. Leon- 
ard J. Piccoli of Fordham University add- 
ed another trial to the list. Since vaccines 
operate on the principle that the blood 
may form protective antibodies to germs 


whether or not the bacteria in the body 
are alive, he concocted capsules contain- 
ing about 50,000,000,000 dead microbes 
(including organisms associated with 
pneumonia, influenza, and catarrh) and 
told 100 volunteers to take the pills daily 
for a week in late summer. From then on, 
during the season for colds, the dose was 
one pill a week. 

While these students, according to their 
own guesses, had previously averaged four 
colds a year, the capsules reduced the in- 
cidence to an average of less than a cold 
a year. From a comparison of records of 
3,000 pill-dosed persons with 3,000 un- 
treated cold sufferers, Dr. Piccoli conclud- 
ed that the latter had “approximately four 
times the number of colds during any ex- 
perimental year as those who had taken 
the oral vaccine.” 


Faster Lenses: Ordinary glass reflects 
about 8 per cent of the light falling on it, 
but a year ago Dr. C. Hawley Cartwright 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy announced development of a new type 
of glass coated with a specially processed 
fluoride film that reflects practically no 
light at all (Newsweek, Jan. 9, 1939). 
Since panes made of this product would 
have no glare they would be almost invis- 
ible, and spectacles with fluoride-treated 
lenses do not have the often-annoying 
reflected images at the sides. At Colum- 
bus, Dr. Cartwright reported use of the 
special films to make more efficient camera 
lenses. 

The speed of even high-speed lenses was 
almost doubled when fluoride coatings 
were applied to their surfaces. To every- 
day camera fans this means that a treated 
lens will give about as good a picture after 
a ten-second exposure as the same lens 
untreated gives after a twenty-second ex- 
posure. Furthermore, the doctored lenses 
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Dr. Jacobson’s ‘neurovoltmeter’ measures a person’s ability to relax 


greatly reduce “flare,” the light spots or 
blurs often produced when photographs 
are taken under adverse lighting condi- 
tions. With the European war threatening 
to cause a shortage of high-speed German 
lenses, Dr. Cartwright’s research may sup- 
ply an urgent need, and all important 
American optical firms have already shown 
an interest in his work. 


New Lanps: “At a time when men are 
wrangling for territory one might at least 
ask the question whether it would be 
worth-while to recover some land from the 
‘eternal’ ice fields.” This problem may 
seem like a large order, but it doesn’t 
bother its poser, Dr. H. Landsberg of 
Pennsylvania State College. His solution 
is simple and ingenious. This system would 
be of special value in Alaska and other 
countries where it might help reduce the 
size of glaciers that lie near valleys and 
cause cold winds which cut the crop-grow- 
ing season. 

Land covered with ice or snow reflects 
as much as 90 per cent of the sun’s light 
and heat rays because of its glassy, or 
white surfaces. If the same land is sprin- 
kled with a fine layer of coal dust or some 
other black, heat-catching material, about 
90 per cent of the sun’s fiery energy will 
be obsorbed into the ice or snow, and 1 
square mile of frozen land would receive 
the heat equivalent of 4,000 tons of coal 
—thus melting the ice. 

Dr. Landsberg also suggested that while 
cinders scattered on icy roads reduce skid- 
ding, an additional coating of black dust 
would make the slippery coating melt 
faster. 


Insect Atiens: How war can affect the 
spread of crop-destroying insects was de- 
scribed by Dr. E. R. Sasscer of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. Dur- 
ing the American Revolution, for example, 
the Hessian fly arrived in the United 
States on the straw German mercenaries 
used for bedding—and this variety of fly 
now costs farmers about $100,000,000 a 
year in spoiled wheat! 

Germany’s gift of the 1770s was indi- 
rectly returned with interest during the 
World War, however, when potatoes 
shipped to the American Expeditionary 
Force in France carried hordes of Colorado 
potato beetles. Today this stubborn in- 
sect is a pest throughout Europe and espe- 
cially in Germany, where it is regarded as 
one of the greatest threats to the food 
supply. 

Dr. Sasscer also emphasized that wee- 
vils, borers, midges, mealybugs, and count- 
less other insects cost the United States 
an estimated $3,000,000,000 a year and 
that at least half the damage is done by 
bugs imported into the United States from 
foreign countries. Probably among the ear- 
liest “refugees” were the omnipresent cock- 
roaches, bedbugs, and houseflies, and at 
present there are about 20,000 potentially 
dangerous insects that either haven’t yet 
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reached the United States or haven’t accus- 
tomed themselves to American living con- 
ditions. Dr. Sasscer recommended a larger 
corps of quarantine experts to prevent 
these insect aliens from spreading. 


Berrer Poratoes: Following the tradi- 
tion of expert plant breeders in working 
to develop good wheat that will thrive in 
cold climates, giant corn, and other im- 
proved agricultural products, Dr. Donald 
Reddick of Cornell University told of his 
efforts to grow potatoes resistant to blight, 
a fungus-caused disease that is prevalent 
along the California coast and ravaged 
crops in the East and Middle West in 
1938. 

The practical-minded -botanist started 
seeking a naturally resistant species of 
potato in 1919. After nine years, a New 
York farmer sent him an immune plant. 
It produced immune “offspring,” but the 
second-generation potatoes were too small 
to be of any value. Painstaking experi- 
ments with hundreds of other plants 
brought little success until Dr. Reddick 
obtained a potato dug up near a Mexican 
monastery at a town called El Desierto 
des Leone. 

He triumphantly showed his A.A.A5S. 
audience a descendant of this potato which 
has withstood droughts and blights—and 
is good eating besides. Although work like 
Dr. Reddick’s receives little publicity, it is 
of utmost importance to many farmers, 
and his new hardy vegetable—which will 
be distributed to seed producers next year 
if it survives all dangers from now until 
then—may save planters in New York 
alone $1,000,000 a year. 


Butter From Coat: Dr. Willy Lange, 
German exile now with the University of 
Cincinnati, reported that in an extreme 
emergency the Reich was prepared to make 
butter and other edible fats from coal. Un- 
der the process, steam is blown through 
burning coal to produce hydrogen and car- 
bon monoxide (the poisonous gas released 
from automobile exhaust pipes). A com- 
plex series of chemical steps is used to treat 
the gas until it is built into synthetic car- 
bon-containing fats which can be further 
treated to make Ersatz butter by the addi- 
tion of glycerine. The synthetic dairy prod- 
uct can also be obtained from shale. At 
present the process is being used to make 
only industrial fats for items such as soap. 


Measurine Nervous Enercy: Dr. Ed- 
mund Jacobson, Chicago physiologist, de- 
scribed his “integrating neurovoltmeter,” 
designed to record the electricity produced 
in the body by high-strung nerves and 
tense muscles. He attached wires to the 
tissue of his patients and ran them to ter- 
minals of his machine, which looks some- 
thing like a radio set, and the procedure 
is based on the fact that the more nervous 
one is, the higher the body voltage soars. 
Using the instrument to diagnose mental 
health, Dr. Jacobson has found that some 


people simply can’t relax and show extra- 
high voltages even when lying down or 
reading a book. 


The Geologists 

About 60,000,000 years ago, in what is 
now Boulder County, Colo., molten gran- 
ite was pushed up through the surface by 
great subterranean pressures from the 
earth’s seething center. Then the rock 
hardened and cracked, producing deep 
“dikes.” Later more heat-melted rock con- 
taining steam and metals in gaseous form 
spurted through these dikes and deposited 
matter tlfat solidified into valuable tung- 
sten ores which consist of black veins in 
white quartz (gold deposits in the region 
were formed in a similar way). 

That explanation of the origin of Colo- 
rado tungsten, which is one of the main- 
stays of American metallurgy, was given 
last week by Dr. T. S. Lovering of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in connection with the 
meeting of the Geological Society of 
America and three associated bodies at 
Minneapolis. Afterward, Dr. Lovering told 
a NEWSWEEK correspondent that the whole 
process probably took place in a geological 
instant—a few thousand years—and that 
condensed gases had formed most of the 
world’s tungsten. He also said that more 
than $20,000,000 worth of the metal had 
been mined from the Colorado region. 

Another paper, by Prof. Paul F. Kerr of 
Columbia University, aired the present 
and future of American tungsten. Today 
the metal is not only used for filaments in 
electric-light bulbs but is of great im- 
portance in making extra-hard steel for 
tools and machinery. The United States 
normally produces about half the tungsten 
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it needs, obtaining most of its extra sup- 
ply from China, but the war in the Fa; 
East has nearly cut off this source and sent 
geologists scurrying to find the metal op 
home grounds. 

During the past six summers Professor 
Kerr has been one of the most active seyr. 
riers, and he revealed that American jp. 
dustry may get its future supply from 
three curved zones in the west: (1) the 
western arc extending from Southern Cali. 
fornia to Eastern Washington; (2) the 
central arc, curving from Southern An- 
zona to Eastern Idaho; (3) and the 
eastern arc starting in Colorado and end. 
ing in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
This last zone includes the Boulder County 
deposits mentioned by Dr. Lovering. — 

Since certain tungsten ores glow— 
fluoresce—when exposed to invisible ultra- 
violet beams, Professor Kerr and his as. 
sistants used portable lamps to detect the 
routes of important veins. According to his 
findings, the western arc will be most 
valuable as a source for meeting increased 
demands if war continues, and he believes 
the United States is approaching self-suf- 
ficiency as far as strategic tungsten is con- 
cerned. 

The more than 500 scientists attending 
the sessions elected Dr. Eliot Blackwelder 
of Stanford University president of the 
G.S.A. for the coming year, succeeding Dr. 
T. Wayland Vaughan of Washington, and 
listened to a variety of other papers in- 
cluding the following: 


Sea In THE Soutu: Dr. Ralph W. 
Chaney of the University of California 
painted an interesting picture of how the 
United States looked about 10,000,000 


Minneapolis Tribune 


Dr. Blackwelder, new G.S.A. president; Dr. Vaughan, his predecessor 
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Newsweek map—McLaughlin 


ol. The amazing coast line of the U.S.—10,000,000 years ago 


years ago. At that time the Pacific Ocean 
covered parts of Oregon, California, and 
Ider Washington as far inland as 135 miles. The 
the Atlantic Ocean inundated a fringe along 
Dr. the eastern coast from Florida north to 
and the lower end of Maryland. 

: in- In describing the lay of the land in the 
Mississippi Valley, Dr. Chaney credited 
the findings of E. W. Berry of Johns Hop- 
; kins University. The region was all water 
— 10,000,000 years ago. The Gulf of Mexico 
rolled over Mississippi, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Eastern Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
most of Florida, and the western ends of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Georgia. Its 
waves lapped as far north as the lower tip 
of Illinois. 


Stone Faces: Ten years ago, laborers in 
a gravel pit near Trinidad, Texas, found 
asmall boulder with eyes, nose, and mouth 
crudely chiseled into one side. Instead of 
summoning scientists to the scene, they 
removed it and shipped it to Dr. E. H. 
Sellards, University of Texas geologist— 
and in doing so destroyed proof that it 
hadn’t been “planted” to fool archeologists. 
In 1935, a second image was found several 
hundred feet away from the first find. This 
time, Dr. Sellards reported to the geolo- 
gists, the university decided on an ex- 
pedition and, after eight months of digging, 
a third face was found. With the 22 feet of 
earth and shale beds overlying the find 
undisturbed, Dr. Sellards and his col- 
leagues were able to date the prehistoric 
images at “more than 25,000 years”— 
added light on the antiquity of man in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Other Meetings 


Many scientists who didn’t attend the 
Minneapolis or Columbus sessions traveled 
to other meetings all over the country. 
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Some of the more important sessions were 
these: 


Bacterto.ocists: That sulfanilamide 
could kill germs which cause meningitis, 
childbed fever, and other maladies was no 
more startling to scientists gathered in 
New Haven for a meeting of the Society 
of American Bacteriologists than it would 
be to any layman who has read reams of 
information about the amazing drug de- 
veloped from coal tar. But it was news 
that the potency of the complicated chemi- 
cal—and the power of other allied and 
equally complex disease-curbing drugs— 
depended on the fact that it contained a 
simple compound called an amino group, 
consisting of one nitrogen atom and two 
hydrogen atoms. 

This fact was reported by Drs. Sanford 
M. Rosenthal and Hugo Bauer, Pharma- 
cologists at the National Institute of 
Health in Washington, and is the result 
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of studies conducted for nearly four years. 
On the basis of such work it may be 
possible to find just what part each sec- 
tion of the molecules of healing substances 
plays in curbing diseases, and perhaps to 
create “made to order” chemicals that will 
attack ailments in the quickest and most 
thorough manner. The Washington ex- 
perts proved the value of the so-called 
amino group by showing that when the 
magic key substance is eliminated from 
the structure of the sulfanilamide mole- 
cule, the drug loses its effectiveness against 
germs in the blood stream. 


Cuemists: At a convention of the 
American Chemical Society in St. Louis, 
Prof. Roger Adams of the University of 
Illinois reported that marihuana might be 
used to study mental diseases. When the 
drug is inhaled in the form of cigarette 
smoke it distorts the world for its victims, 
like other narcotics, but Professor Adams 
pointed out that marihuana is also a 
“truth” drug: it removes a person’s in- 
hibitions and reveals his deeper and, ac- 
cording to psychiatrists, truer nature. 


AnTHROPOLOGISTS: Wars for Leben- 
sraum (living room) are nothing new, 
according to a report by Dr. Diamond 
Jenness, retiring president of the American 
Anthropological Association, at the organi- 
zation’s meeting in Chicago. About 2,000 
years ago thousands of Mongoloid people, 
looking for land, came from Asia across 
the Bering Strait and invaded Alaska. 
They were the ancestors of two “minority” 
groups—the American Indians and the 
Eskimos. 


Achievements of the Year 


Indicative of the vast strides of Ameri- 
can science in 1939 was the awarding of the 
Nobel Prize in physics to Prof. Ernest O. 
Lawrence of the University of California 
for his invention of the cyclotron, a ma- 
chine which not only smashes atoms but 
which has already given promise of aiding 
cancer victims. 

Other scientists engaged in the job of 
splitting up the particle components of 
matter blasted the element uranium with 
neutrons and succeeded in unleashing the 
largest atomic energy ever obtained in a 
laboratory —175,000,000 electron volts. 
Despite the refusal of cautious physicists 
to become visionaries, some scientists saw 
this research leading to a time when ma- 
chines would be run by atomic energy just 
as they are in the pages of speculative 
novels and short stories. 

Astronomers hailed the progress in con- 
struction of the $6,000,000 super-telescope 
atop Mount Palomar in California (which 
will probably be finished by the end of this 
year) and awaited observations with the 
new instrument which are expected to 
check present theories of the expanding 
universe. In biology and plant study, ad- 
vances along a wide front ranged from the 
growing of seedless watermelons to the 
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creation of a fatherless bunny by implant- —_ — — we 
ing ova treated merely with salt solutions 
in the uterus of a female rabbit. v 
Numerous successful discoveries oc- hom 
curred in medicine. Doctors found new sour 
significance in the word crymotherapy, 99, - 
which means “treatment by cold” in every- nia 
day English and describes a procedure de- L 
veloped by Dr. Temple Fay of Philadel- 1) 
phia for freezing cancer patients into an os] 
unconscious state in order to slow the ta 
growth of tumor-producing cells. Physi- ps 
cians also found that vitamin K synthe- i 
sized from alfalfa and animal livers may pe 4 
aid in major operations, because the sub- ps | 
stance reduces bleeding by making the 5B. 
blood clot faster. A new technique of im- i 
planting sex-hormone tablets under the <7 
skin succeeded in relieving menstrual dis- Col 
orders in women and restoring virility to 52. ( 
men. } Tl 
Sulfanilamide derivatives continued to Fast 
make medical history. One of them, sul- 
fapyridine, has already helped cut the or 
pneumonia death rate in the United F 
States, and Dr. Perrin H. Long of Johns P< 
Hopkins Hospital—a pioneer in the study : él t 
of the germ-killing chemicals—estimated ‘ apy -- , : 
the substances might save the lives of Godfrey, Washington’s favorite, gets break-off signal pet 
60,000 Americans a year. The problem of , eon 
“socialized medicine” for the nation was nation Milk, a current backer—delights columnist had tuned in Godfrey by chance, 7 
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took on the rest of the nation with the fol- 
lowing results: 


Won By THE East: Temple 42, Okla- 
homa 36; New York University 68, Mis- 
souri 47; Temple 47, Texas 37; St. Joseph’s 
39, Missouri 38; Pennsylvania 37, Califor- 
nia $4; Pittsburgh 34, Ohio State 30. 


Lost By THE East: Southern California 
51, Long Island University 49; Santa Clara 
54, La Salle 29; Stanford 45, Baltimore 43; 
Texas 54, Manhattan 32; Southern Cali- 
fornia 46, Temple 30; Colorado 49, St. Jo- 
seph’s 25; Indiana 51, Duquesne 49; Tole- 
do 45, Cornell 29; Oklahoma 55, Fordham 
48; California 43, Columbia 36; Stanford 
55, Dartmouth 29; Bradley Tech 35, Cor- 
nell 31; Indiana 45, Villanova 33; Stanford 
55, Columbia 31; Michigan 29, Cornell 24; 
Colorado 54, St. John’s 39; Santa Clara 
52, C.C.N.Y. 30. 

Thus the week’s verdict is: East is still 
East, but the rest are best, seventeen 
games to six. 

The biggest single blow to Eastern pres- 
tige was Southern California’s victory Dec. 
9%, 1939, over L.I.U., a team which up un- 
til then had won 42 straight, starting with 
the beginning of last season. (A fortnight 
previous L.I.U. just survived another Pa- 
cific Coast powerhouse, Oregon, by a 
heartbreaking 56-55 score in overtime.) 
After L.I.U.’s_ streak finally snapped, 
Coach Clair Bee admitted: “The balance 
of basketball power for 1940 lies west of 
the Mississippi. The Pacific Coast teams 
seem to have all the best of it as far as 
material goes.” 

In style of offense, Southern California 
—with a season’s scoreboard last week of 
five triumphs and no defeats—typifies the 
Western fondness for fast breaks and 
spectacular one-handed shots when off bal- 
ance and running full steam ahead. By 
way of contrast, the East, seemingly con- 
vinced that possession is nine-tenths of the 
basketball law, lets go much longer para- 
bolas, some of them in sheer desperation, 
from set positions in midcourt. 

Only once since Coach Sam Barry took 
charge in 1930 has Southern California fin- 
ished lower than second in the Southern 
division of its conference. Barry, the orig- 
inator of the successful crusade to elimi- 
nate the center jump, has a ten-year rec- 
ord at U.S.C. of 81 won, 34 lost, a .705 av- 
erage. 

Currently the big gun of the Trojans’ ar- 
tillery is a southpaw — Ralph Vaughn, 
6-foot master of the feint and one-handed 
heave. He shoved nineteen points through 
LIU.’s hoop and a year ago against 
UC.L.A. alone accounted for 36 points. 

In pacing Southern California to victory 
over L.I.U., Vaughn not only boosted the 
stock of Pacific basketballers and handed 
the Eastern brand of the game a shiner, 
but indirectly did credit to Indiana, a 
state which always ranks near the top in 
hoop enthusiasm and skill. Vaughn’s home 
town is Frankfort, Ind. 


Tennis Cradle 

Five years hence, after Welby Van Horn, 
Don McNeill, Elwood Cooke, and Joe 
Hunt have arrived at the peak of tennis 
stardom—or have stumbled on the last 
step from the top—new youngsters will be 
climbing the stairs to take their places. 
Some of these Lilliputians, only a crawl 
away from the bassinet stage, romped last 
week on the board courts of the Seventh 
Regiment Armory, in New York City. 

Competing in the National Boys’ Indoor 
championship—for 15-year-olds and young- 
er—Vincent Richards Jr., 9 years old and 
52 inches high, the southpaw son of a ten- 
nis-famous papa, produced a nifty twist 
service but dropped his opening encounter 
to an opponent about twice his size, Andy 
Arkin, 6-0, 6-0. The winner of this group 
was Bobby Bensinger, 15, of Takoma 
Park, Md. In the National Junior event— 


for 18-year-olds and under—the favorite 
Bill Umstaedter, 18, a member of the 
junior Davis Cup squad, conquered a fel- 
low New Jerseyite, Dick Bender, in the 
final 6-3, 1-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Both Umstaedter, who looks remark- 
ably like Baron Gottfried von Cramm, and 
Bender, who plays with the verve of a Fred 
Perry, may collect more than their share of 
tennis mugs in years to come. But the 
youth with the brightest future—accord- 
ing to a press-box consensus—is Gardner 
Larned of Chicago, beaten by Umstaedter 
in the semifinal, 6-4, 6-4. Only wildness 
and inexperience—he is 16, two years 
younger than his conqueror—cost Larned 
this match. No relation of Bill Larned (the 
brilliant strategist who won the National 
title seven times from 1901 to 1911), the 
youngster possesses the ideal build for a 
power game of the Budge or Vines sort— 
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Pan-American Harmony Note 


by JOHN LARDNER 


A masterly rating of present-day 
heavyweight fighters was made last 
week by James Joy Johnston, the old 
boy bandit from Liverpool, England, 
who called them as follows: 

1—Joe Louis. 

2—Bob Pastor. 

8—Valentin Campolo. 

4—Abe Simon. 

‘Mr. Johnston’s performance was mas- 
terly because he worked against great 
odds. Your ordinary ranker has to see 
a fighter fight before he ranks him. Mr. 
Johnston never saw Senor Campolo 
fight. In fact, he had never seen Cam- 
polo brush his teeth before last week. 
Yet his powers of intuition are such that 
he gave third place among all the world’s 
heavyweights to this copious Argentine, 
and if Campolo fails to make good 
now, it will be nobody’s fault but Cam- 
polo’s. 

Mr. Johnston manages Campolo. He 
also manages Pastor (ranked No. 2) 
and Simon (ranked No. 4). His rank- 
ing of Louis at No. 1 is a gesture of 
good will toward the other guy’s fighter, 
and proves beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that Mr. Johnston has no sordid mo- 
tives whatever. Well, hardly any. 

Asked to explain his lofty opinion of 
Senor Campolo (sight unseen), Mr. 
Johnston stirred his 4 o’clock cuppatea 
(souvenir of the old days in Liverpool) 
and said: 

“T rank the big fella up there because 
he has just acquired a great manager.” 

Campolo stands 6 feet 4 inches high 
and weighs about 250 pounds. His ears 
form right angles with his small skull. 
He is the younger brother of Vittorio 
Campolo, who invaded this country 
from South America some years back, 
with no small financial success. Valen- 
tin Campolo plans to acquire all the 
dollars that are lying around loose. He 
couldn’t have picked a better partner 
for the job than Mr. Johnston, and Mr. 
Johnston admits it. It is James’ boast 
that Philip Suffling Scott, the Swoon- 
ing Swan of Soho, made more money in 
a year by sitting on the floor and clutch- 
ing his shin (under Johnston manage- 
ment) than the President of the United 
States. 

Campolo looks like an Ande, any 
Ande, and for all we know, he may be 
just about as useful in the ring as one 


of those crags that he favors so strong- 
ly. Until he proves something (pos- 
sibly against Lou Nova), we will treat 
his case merely as one of an interesting 
series in Pan-American relations. 

This country has been very good to 
South American heavyweights. They 
never get anywhere artistically up here, 
but boy, do they take home the bacon! 

Luis Angel Firpo, the Wild Bull of 
the Pampas, arrived here with a cel- 
luloid collar, a black sack suit, and a 
bag to carry the stuff away in. He re- 
turned to Buenos Aires with the same 
collar, the same suit, and two bags 
full of pieces of eight. The only cash 
outlay the Wild Bull made in this 
country, so far as anyone can discover, 
was for the extra bag. The loot was 
bigger than he expected. 

People in the fight business agree 
that Firpo made a great score here, and 
they generally estimate it at $800,000. 
They may exaggerate, but not by much. 
For his three major fights, the gate re- 
ceipts were as follows: 

Firpo-Dempsey—$1,188,603. 

Firpo-Wills—$509,135. 

Firpo-Willard—$430,939. 

When he was not fighting or training 
to fight, the Bull was picking up a 
doubloon here and a doubloon there, 
making movie shorts and personal ap- 
pearances and good-will speeches which 
were “just as brief as the law allows. 
Joseph Mitchell, writing of the life of 
Joe Madden, the saloonkeeper, reports 
an episode that symbolized the stay of 
the Wild Bull on these shores. After a 
testimonial dinner in Madden’s saloon, 
a tray was passed around the table in 
behalf of the chef and waiters. When 
the tray came to Firpo, he took a dime 
off it. It struck him as the finest custom 
he had encountered in North America. 

Then there is the case of Arturo 
Godoy, who is now training diligently 
for the touch of his life, against Joe 
Louis in February. The promoter could 
have blessed any one of a dozen native 
sons with this assignment (painful, but 
worth $20,000). Instead, he reached 
down to Chile for Godoy, rugged and 
receptive, and Pan-American good will 
jumped three points. 

Campolo will get his share of good 
will if James J. Johnston has to go out 
and dig for it with a shovel. 
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6 feet 1%, sloping shoulders, and _stijj 
growing. Already the trade-mark of class 
is evident in Larned’s hot ground strokes, 
zooming serve, and overhead bullets from 
as far back as the base line. 


§] On the covered courts of Longwood, in 
Brookline, Mass., Marguerite (Cissy) 
Madden, 16-year-old Boston miss, hardly 
suggested a Moody or a Marble in the 
making, but nevertheless clearly stood out 
as the best of the field and won the Na. 
tional Indoor Girls’ title for the second 
straight year. 





Football Finale 
Facts and high spots, bowl by bowl, on 
the climax games of the 1939 season: 
(Played New Year’s Day 1940 unless 
otherwise noted) . 


Rose Bowt: At Pasadena, Calif. South- 
ern California 14, Tennessee 0. Attendance 
92,000. From the opening gun, the Trojans 
flashed a much more potent attack. But 
they could not score until aided by a 15- 
yard clipping penalty which placed the 
pigskin on Tennessee’s 2-yard line, whence 
Lansdell bucked over. Just once, in the 
fourth quarter, the Volunteers—unscored 
on all season and undefeated for two years 
—cut loose. Brazenly pitching a pass from 
their end zone, they marched all the way 
up the field to U.S.C.’s 15-yard line, then 
fumbled. Thereupon the Trojans romped 
right back themselves, all the way down 
the field (finally scoring on a pass from 
Schindler to Kreuger), preserving a rec- 
ord of six victories in the Rose Bow! and 
never a defeat. 


Sucar Bowt: At New Orleans, La. 
Texas A. & M. 14, Tulane 13. Attendance 
70,000, largest football crowd ever in the 
South. Both Texas A. & M. touchdowns 
scored by Kimbrough, a steamroller all 
afternoon. Tulane touchdowns by Kellogg, 
on a 75-yard return of a quick kick, and 
by Butler. Winning margin was gained by 
blocking Tulane’s second conversion try. 


Orance Bowt: At Miami, Fla. Georgia 
Tech 21, Missouri 7. Attendance 38,000. 
Christman paced Missouri to a first-quarter 
lead but thereafter the Atlantans sailed 
through, with Ector, Ison, and Wheby 
scoring. 


Corton Bowt: At Dallas, Texas. Clem- 
son 6, Boston College 3. Attendance 25,000. 
All scoring took place in the second quar- 
ter, when Lukachik booted B.C.’s 26-yard 
field goal, and Clemson marched 57 yards, 
Timmons plunging over. 


Sun Bow: At El Paso, Texas. Arizona 
State of Tempe 0, Catholic University ?. 
Attendance 13,500. As the score indicates, 
a complete stalemate. 


East-West: At San Francisco, Calif. 
West 28, East 11. Attendance 50,000. The 
West’s four touchdowns: by Anahu (Santa 
Clara) , Cordill (Rice) , Emmons (Oregon): 
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Allegorical painting: Ingres’ ‘Paola and Francesca’; 


and Artoe (California). The East cashed 
in on a touchdown by Stirnweiss (North 
Carolina) and two safeties. 


Nortu-Souta: At Montgomery, Ala., 
Dec. 30. South 33, North 20. Attendance, 
a disappointing 9,000. Touchdown—South: 
Nix (Miss. St.), Kavanaugh (L.S.U.), 
Schneller (Miss.). North: Principe (Ford- 
ham), Tranavitch (Rutgers) , Baker (Cor- 
nell) . 


Dream Bowts: The following games, 
suggested by ingenious press agents, were 
abandoned: Tourist Bowl, Prune Bowl, 
Smoke Bowl, Oil Bowl, Eastern Bowl, Coal 
Bowl, Rice Bowl, Gun Bowl, Fish Bowl, 
and Finger Bowl. 


ART 
The Comeback of Line 


Is line coming back? A reawakened pub- 
lic interest in artists whose paintings show 
they could draw as well as provide their 
canvases with composition and color indi- 
cates that perhaps it is. The Picasso show 
at the New York Museum of Modern Art; 
the Leonardo da Vinci show in Milan, 
Italy; the critic Walter Pach’s first Amer- 
ican biography of Ineres*; the exhibit 
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*290 pages, 107,000 words. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Harpers, New York. $6. 
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circulating from Boston to New York to 
Chicago of the drawings of the eighteenth- 
century Japanese artist Sharaku—all are 
straws in a wind blowing toward increased 
attention to old and new draftsmen. 

Another such indication is the show ar- 
ranged by Knoedler & Co., New York and 
Paris art dealers, of the works of the great 
nineteenth-century masters of line, Jacques 
Louis David and Jean Auguste Dominique 
Ingres. Exhibited at the Springfield, Mass., 
Museum of Fine Arts from Nov. 20 to Dec. 
15, the 21 drawings and 25 paintings by 
these two draftsmen moves next week to 
Knoedler’s New York galleries. On view 
there until Jan. 27, the show then goes to 
the Cincinnati Art Museum from Feb. 2 
to Mar. 1 and may later tour other cities. 

The display affords an interesting com- 
parison between David the master and 
Ingres the pupil and successor who so far 
outstripped him (Ingres left Toulouse in 
1797, when he was 17, to go to Paris and 
study under David when the latter was the 
absolute dictator of the arts in France). 
Included in the exhibit are allegorical 
paintings and studies by both men—Da- 
vid’s oil of “The Lictors Bearing to Brutus 
His Sons’ Bodies”—which once hung in 
the Louvre and now belongs to the Wads- 
worth Atheneum in Hartford, Conn.— 
and Ingres’ oil sketch for “The Apotheosis 
of Homer.” 

This is the painting that caused the rival 
Delacroix to sneer that “there is nothing 


Knoedler Gallery 


David’s ‘Roman Youth With a Horse’ 


Homeric about Ingres save his preten- 
sions.” Ingres, however, considered such 
allegories his finest work. Yet art criticism 
and the show itself have reversed his ver- 
dict. Both painters are better represented 
by the portraits and portrait drawings 
that are preponderant in the exhibit and 
that are works in which their mastery of 
line is most evident. 


BOOKS 


All Nations Prize Novels: 
‘No Arms, No Armour’ Is First; 
Selby’s ‘Sam’ U.S. Winner 


No Arms, No Armovor, a first novel 
by Robert Henriques, 34-year-old British 
major of artillery, was published this week. 
This book, as was announced late in the 
fall, is the $15,000 international winner of 
the All-Nations Prize Novel Competition. 

That a novel wins a fat prize is of no 
great concern to the prospective reader or 
to the reviewer. Presumably Major Hen- 
riques was gratified; presumably the seal 
of award on the book’s jacket will help the 
publisher and bookseller in promoting 
sales. The important consideration, of 
course, is whether the novel is as good as 
all that. 

It is this department’s opinion that “No 
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Arms, No Armour” is what tennis players 
call a “nice try.” On the credit side, the 
novel presents one of the best intimate pic- 
tures of British peacetime army life and 
manners in contemporary letters. It has 
some excellent characterization, some tell- 
ing and significant drama. On the debit 
side, however, it is overwritten, inter- 
minably talky, and wobbly in form. 

The hero, Tubby Windrush, is the arche- 
type of a young British subaltern—an em- 
bryo brass hat, well bred and born, charm- 
ing, arrogant, good at polo, virginal, ideal- 
istic, and without a thought in his head. 
This book is the history of his development 
into a real personality under the influence 
of two superior officers in his battery—the 
two best realized and observed characters 
in the story. 


"The United States winner ($1,000) -of 
the All-Nations contest, Sam, by John 
Selby, is already out. It has nothing in 
common with Henriques’ book except that 
it is as American as the other is British. 

Selby’s novel is primarily a portrait— 
heightened by caricature—of one man. 
Sam Larson, publisher of The Centropolis 
Sun, began life at scratch, won his news- 
paper in a poker game in the early ’90s, 
and, surrounding himself with a stable of 
journalistic plug-uglies, proceeded to get a 
hammerlock on a burgeoning Midwest city. 

Sam was the Paul Bunyan of the news- 
paper game—a dwarfish, loud-mouthed, 
blaspheming city-room ogre who ran on 
whisky as a motor runs on gasoline. It is 
Sam’s fabulous exploits that keep the 
reader racing from page to page till the 
end. The contrapuntal romance of Sam’s 
sensitive, cultured wife and her German 
pianist seems thin stuff in comparison. 

For his creation of The Centropolis Sun 
and its roaring chief, Selby was able to 
draw on many years of newspaper experi- 
ence—principally with The Kansas City 
Star, where for ten years he reported every- 
thing from police courts to concerts. His 
Centropolis is Kansas City (where the 
book has caused a lot of talk); his Sun is 
a highly fictionized version of The Star, 
and many of the characters are drawn from 
life. For the past seven years Selby has run 
the Literary Guidepost, the syndicated 
book column of the Associated Press Fea- 
ture Service. (No Arms, No Armour. 373 
pages, 115,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2.50. Sam. 346 pages, 108,000 
words. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2.50.) 





More ‘Men of Good Will’ 


Jules Romains once described his great 
“Men of Good Will” series as “an epic of 
twentieth-century civilization, with France 
as the center of perspective.” The latest 
volume of that apparently inexhaustible 
saga appeared last week. It contains Books 
15 and 16 and treats wholly of the his- 
toric siege of Verdun, when that civiliza- 
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All-Nations prizewinners: Robert Henriques and John Selby 


tion seemed to come to a standstill—if, as 
the author does, you keep France as the 
center of perspective. 

The prelude to Verpun, which com- 
prises Book 15 shows how, after the fail- 
ure of the first offensives, the opposing 
sides settled down to a long struggle, each 
certain that the war would be won by the 
side that could hold out fifteen minutes 
longer than the other. “Gradually the war 
becomes almost universal and takes on the 
character of large-scale attrition.” Book 
16, in which Romains exercises fully his 
method of viewing his subject from all 
angles, is a complete composograph of the 
battle itself. 

Many of the characters of the former 
volumes are engaged in the action of “Ver- 
dun”; Jean Jephanion, who has been more 
or less the chief protagonist and is now a 
lieutenant, could be considered the cen- 
tral character, if it weren’t that the battle 
assumes that place. As is his habit, Ro- 
mains mingles real personages with his fic- 
tional creatures; Joffre, Gallieni, Wilhelm 
II, ‘Pétain, all play their historic roles. 
(Marshal Pétain, now 83, who was in com- 
mand at Verdun, has written an enthusi- 
astic recommendation of the book.) 


{ Jules Romains (his real name is Louis 
Farigoule) has long been the despair of 
critics on both sides of the Atlantic; they 
can’t figure him out politically. Some say 
he’s a Fascist—he is an outspoken admirer 
of Mussolini—others that he leans too far 
to the Left. Most of them agree that he is 
one of the greatest living novelists. As for 
Romains himself, he keeps his peace. He 
knows that no one can sum up his work or 
his politics until the series is completed— 
and he has a long way to go yet. 

At 54, Romains is short, high-browed, 
thickset, and muscular. He writes slowly 
and steadily and grows wine grapes for a 


hobby. He used to go in strong. for elab- 
orate practical jokes, like the time, during 
his student days at the Sorbonne, when he 
and some cronies posted a notice on the 
bulletin board summoning new students 
for medical examination. Decked out as 
doctors, Romains and his friends “exam- 
ined” the wretched candidates; their ex- 
tremely pessimistic diagnoses scared years 
off the victims’ lives. (VerpuN. 500 pages, 
190,000 words. Appendix, map. Knopf, 
New York. $2.50.) 





Brewers of War 


Since the publication of her best-selling 
first novel, “Dynasty of Death,” Mrs. 
Marcus Reback, Buffalo, New York, house- 
wife, has been busy concocting another 
book about her munitions family, the 
Bouchards, those brewers of war. The new 
novel is called THe Eacies GaTuer. 

Mrs. Reback’s first book impressed 
many critics as the work of a finished 
author; the name “Taylor Caldwell” on 
the jacket, they said, was obviously a 
pseudonym for some well-known writing 
man who chose, perhaps because of the 
book’s content, to remain anonymous. 
Newsweek (Oct. 3, 1938) was the first 
to reveal nationally who “Taylor Cald- 
well” was. 

The 1940 model of the Caldwell product 
is very like its predecessor. It is long and 
very earnest and sometimes very shrill. 
The author is sincerely exercised about the 
villainies of the world today. It is her for- 
tune that she can write about them in 4 
melodramatic way that appeals to a cef- 
tain public and makes it shiver in delight- 
ful horror. But, in the last analysis, the 
book is high-grade hokum. (Tue Ect 
Gatuer. 498 pages, 171,000 words. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $2.50.) 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE THEATRE. By 
George Jean Nathan. 449 pages, 137,000 
words. Knopf, New York. $3. Essays on 
the American theater, past and present, 
collected in the form of an encyclopaedia, 
by the drama critic for this magazine. 


Bur You Are Younc. By Josephine 

B Lawrence. 330 pages, 78,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50. Another of Miss 
Lawrence’s quiet and somewhat dreary in- 
quiries into drab lives. Well done as usual. 


ArroRNEY FOR THE Preopie. By Rupert 
Hughes. 361 pages, 119,000 words. Illus- 
trations, index. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
$2.75. A political biography of Thomas E. 
Dewey, New York District Attorney, 
written with an eye on the coming Presi- 
dential campaign. 


PorTRAIT OF JENNIE. By Robert Nathan. 
912 pages, 32,000 words. Knopf, New York. 
$2. A ghostly. fantasy about a painter and 
a young girl, deftly written in Nathan’s 
familiar manner. 


Ler THE Peopie Sina. By J. B. Priest- 
ley. 351 pages, 101,000 words. Harpers, 
New York. $2.50. A light novel by the 
author of “The Good Companions.” 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tae Nortus Meer Mouroer. By Frances 
and Richard Lockridge. 309 pages. Stokes, 
New York. $2. That Mrs. North solves 
this mystery of the murder in the bathtub 
with her maddeningly illogical logic will 
be no surprise to those who read about 
her in The New Yorker. Those who don’t 
yet know her should meet her in this ex- 






‘Every Soul Is a Circus’: Erick Hawkins and Martha Graham 


cellent tale. Lockridge, incidentally, is 


drama critic of the New York Sun. 


Tue Arrican Porson Morpers. By 
Elspeth Huzley. 279 pages. Harpers, New 
York. $2. Vachell of the C.I.D. went to the 
veldt to investigate some sadism and found 
himself mixed up in what apparently were 
Bund murders. An interesting locale over- 
comes the strain that too many horrendous 
events put on credulity. 


Caccialanza of the Ballet Caravan 
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4-Sided Festival of Dance 
Gives N.Y. Year-End Whirl 





A holiday dance festival marked by ex- 
ceptional variety in techniques, person- 
alities, and nationalities brought 1939 to 
a whirling close in New York City. In the 
week’s program at the St. James Theater, 
nine different bills were presented by two 
groups—the American Ballet Caravan and 
the Martha Graham dancers—and two 
recitalists, the Korean Sai Shoki and the 
Italo-Spanish dancer Carmalita Maracci. 

Opening the festival on Dec. 26 and also 
celebrating the recent close of its second 
transcontinental tour, the Ballet Caravan, 
under the direction of Lincoln Kirstein, 
offered New Yorkers their first view of 
Lew Christensen’s ballet-comedy “Charade, 
or the Debutante” (with music arranged 
by Trude Rittman), and Eugene Loring’s 
“City Portrait” (danced by Michael Kidd 
in place of Loring, who is on leave of 
absence). Also included were the two 
works that remain the Caravan’s out- 
standing creative contribution: “Billy the 
Kid” (music by Virgil Thomson) and 
“Filling Station” (music by Aaron Cop- 
land) . 

On Martha Graham’s three bills, the 
most arresting numbers were two pre- 
miéres by the dominant feminine figure in 
America’s dance movement: “Columbiad” 
(a solo inspired by Timothy Dwight’s ode 
written in 1777) and “Every Soul Is a 
Circus. . . .” The latter—with the as- 
sistance of Erick Hawkins and a new- 
comer from Seattle, Mercier Cunningham, 
in the male roles—is a satire based on a 
poem by Vachel Lindsay, setting forth 
“the circus of a silly woman’s life” to 
music by Paul Nordoff. The rest of the 
country will have a chance to see it when 
Miss Graham, with a company of seven- 
teen, opens a coast-to-coast tour on Feb. 
12 in Philadelphia. 

Sai Shoki—offering twelve solo numbers 
in her single bill—brought to the festival 
the lyric Oriental charm for which the 
Korean dancer was already known in New 
York—and for which she is also known in 
Paris. “Bodhisattva” set forth the dancer’s 
gifts in projecting a hushed mood of fragile 
loveliness, while “Greatest General Under 
the Sun” displayed her talents for cari- 
cature. 

Only a few New Yorkers had previously 
viewed the work of Carmalita Maracci, so 
the tiny dancer (5 feet 1 inch, weighing 90 
pounds, and wearing size 24% shoes on 
diminutive feet) was making her virtual 
debut. In it she arrested attention for 
several reasons: a salient sense of satire 
that rose to heights of tragic clowning in 
“Dance of Elegance,” sharply patterned 
hauteur in “Another Goyescas,” brooding 
intensity in “Live for the One Who Bore 
You,” and “Cante Jondo,” and infectious 
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gaiety and mockery in two final caprices. 
Not a Spanish dancer according to strict 
tradition, she uses solid training in both 
Italian ballet and Spanish techniques as a 
springboard for individualized creations— 
works that were etched with castanet 
virtuosity, in both rhythmic and dynamic 
lines, that is at the command of few 
dancers. 





Mozart’s Lost Mass 


Fate has played many a trick on musical 
masterpieces. Two of the most famous 
examples are Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony and his “heavenly lengths” sym- 
phony in C major—works that got lost 
under a heap of manuscripts and were not 
rediscovered until years after the com- 
poser’s death. 

Another noted victim of fate’s whimsy 
is Mozart’s Mass in C minor. Written in 
1782 (in fulfillment of a vow the 26-year- 
old genius took to write such a work if his 
betrothed, Constanze Weber, recovered 
her health and if his father ceased to op- 
pose their marriage), the Mass was per- 
formed at Salzburg the next year, under 
Mozart’s direction. Then the various sec- 
tions were dispersed until the German 
conductor George Aloys Schmitt reassem- 
bled and completed them a century later. 

In 1901 the restored composition was 
produced at Dresden. But once more 
choral conductors forgot about it. Ac- 
cording to available records, it has been 
produced only twice in this country (at 
Harrisburg and Philadelphia, under Ward 
Stephens). At Carnegie Hall next Tues- 
day, however, the Schola Cantorum under 
Hugh Ross will give Mozart’s Mass an- 
other of its scattered premiéres—its first 
performance in New York City. 

The contrapuntal complexity of the 
Mass is both a reason for its neglect and 
a challenge to soloists as well as choristers. 
Much of the solo burden falls on the prima 
donna of the vocal quartet, in this instance 
Harriet Henders (originally Henderson) . 
A native of Marengo, Iowa, she has sung 
in European opera houses, appeared with 
Toscanini at the Salzburg Festival several 
years ago, and last week made her debut 
at the New York Metropolitan Opera, 
singing Sophie in “Der Rosenkavalier.” 





RECORD WEEK 


SuHostakovicn—Fifth Symphony. (Leo- 
pold Stokowski and Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Six 12-inch Victor records in album, 
$12.) A comparatively recent (1937) work 
by the young tonal revolutionist of Len- 
ingrad who is unofficially recognized as the 
composer-laureate of the Soviet Govern- 
ment—more melodious than his first sym- 
phony, recorded several years ago by Sto- 
kowski, and a potential rival in populari*y. 
A “must” item for modernists. 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Carmalita Maracca, Spanish dancer 


Srrauss (Jonann) —Five Dances. (How- 
ard Barlow and Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony. Three 12-inch Columbia rec- 
ords in album, $5.) Never-before-recorded 
toe-teasers that were dug out of the Li- 
brary of Congress last year, still alive with 
the joy of romantic Vienna. 


Children and animal lovers are served 
a lively menagerie in two groups of tone- 
portraits—Insect Pictures in Music and 
Animal Pictures in Music—of bumble 
bees, fleas, kittens, monkeys, etc. (three 
10-inch Decca records in each album with 
descriptive booklet, $2.75 an album). 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Dale Harrison of Trivia Fame 
to Push N.Y. Column on Own 


Back in the late 1920’s, editors of the 
Associated Press and member newspapers 
learned to watch eagerly for brief items 
that. poured over the early-morning wires 
from the Chicago A.P. bureau. They were 
mere bits of trivia but they sparkled, 
whether they concerned a milkman who 
fed:40 cats along his route or a drunk’s 
playful joust with a lamppost. 

The author of these pieces was Dale 
Harrison, a half-pint (5 feet 344 inches) 
reporter from Paw Paw, Mich., a town of 
1,684 souls near Kalamazoo, who person- 
ally looked as glum as his copy was bright. 
The little gems drew so much attention 
that they, along with all-around ability 
gained in half a dozen newspaper jobs and 
irregular employment with the A.P. for 
twelve years, won Harrison’s transfer to 
New York in 1930. There he blossomed out 
as a by-line feature writer. 

About two years ago the whimsical re- 
porter settled into a new groove. Shortly 
after the death of O. O. McIntyre, another 
country boy who won fame recording 
metropolitan life, A.P. officials decided to 
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go after the columnar space in some of the 
508 newspapers once filled by McIntyre 
and picked Harrison for the job. 

Since then, Harrison has daily human. 
ized New York and New Yorkers for his 
nationwide audience. Believing that “no 
item is too trivial if presented properly” 
and leaving gossip reporting for the Win. 
chells, he has specialized in philosophical 
treatment of Manhattan trivia. 

However, “Dale Harrison’s New York” 
never developed into the financial success 
anticipated by its sponsors, and last month 
A.P. officials ‘decided to drop its syndica- 
tion on Jan. 13. But the 45-year-old Har- 
rison wasn’t discouraged by the death 
warrant. Certain that there is a market for 
his chatty commentary, he decided to go it 
alone. This week, as his own syndicate 
salesman, he dispatched his first batch of 
columns. 

The basis of Harrison’s conviction that 
the writer-agent combination will click js 
his reader reaction. In the past, journalism 
schools have revealed that they recommend 
his writings as style examples; appreciative 
clergymen have admitted that they use 
his quaint reportorial homilies to fortify 
their sermons, and a grateful woman once 
claimed that her ailing husband was saved 
from insanity by the Paw Paw boy’s down- 
to-the-earth philosophy. 





Editorial Stethoscope 


Since Bruce and Beatrice Blackmar 
Gould became co-editors in 1935 of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal (circulation, 3,200,- 
000 copies a month), they have bright- 
ened its 56-year-old pages with a sprightly 
format and a trail-blazing editorial policy. 
Among other things, they have campaigned 
fearlessly on the once verboten subjects 
of syphilis and birth control and have con- 
ducted polls of feminine opinion on a raft 
of controversial subjects. 

This week the husband-and-wife team 
—born, raised, and educated in Iowa—an- 
nounced their latest innovation: “a totally 
new technique of woman’s magazine edit- 
ing.” Each month the editors will single 
out a representative family from among 
the nation’s 30,000,000. Moving directly 
into these selected homes, the individual 
department experts will develop the “liv- 
ing answers” to the family’s problems on 
cooking, decorating, beauty, fashions, 
home-making, architecture, child care, and 
gardening. 

As their first guinea pigs for the Febru- 
ary issue (out Jan. 10), the Goulds se 
lected a Cedar Rapids, Iowa, family of 
four—Aulden Griffin, his wife, Irene, 
their two children, Jacquie, 10, and Benny, 
7—who live on a yearly income of $1,960. 
In subsequent months, the Goulds plan 
to apply their editorial stethoscope to the 
lives of every typical family group, from 
that of “the $1,000-a-year farmer to the 
$25,000-a-year city big shot.” 
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‘Hunchback of Notre Dame’ 
Sets a New Horrendous High 


Although it has been released during the 
seasonal festivities, RKO-Radio’s THE 
HuncuBpack OF Notre Dame is emphati- 
cally not the holiday treat parents planned 
for the youngsters home from kindergar- 
ten. Those who saw the 1923 adaptation 
of the Victor Hugo classic have an idea of 
what to expect in the way of melodrama, 
but compared with the elementary horrif- 
ics of the Lon Chaney film, this Charles 
Laughton successor is a postgraduate ex- 
ercise in the macabre. 

In undertaking to impersonate Quasi- 
modo, the inarticulate, grotesquely ugly 
hunchback who tolled the great bells of 
Notre Dame for Paris of the 1480s, Laugh- 
ton’s first task was to surpass Chaney’s 
striking make-up for the same role. Few 
will doubt that he has succeeded. Working 
with Pere Westmore, Hollywood’s ace 
make-up artist, the English actor has 
achieved an incredibly repulsive Quasi- 
modo. Even without the huge curved back, 
the distorted body, and the imbecilic face, 
one effect alone would have turned the 
trick—the layer of sponge rubber that cov- 
ers the actor’s right cheek and leaves a 
socket lower on the face for a staring, lash- 
fringed false eye. 

In this fearful getup (a two-and-a-half 
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Hunchbacks 


of Notre Dame: Lon Chaney . . . Charles Laughton 








hour job to apply each morning) Laugh- 
ton has himself an actor’s field day among 
the comparatively inoffensive gargoyles 
of Notre Dame, striking terror to the 
hearts of superstitious Parisians, and 
rescuing the luckless and very lovely 
Esmeralda respectively from the scaffold, 
a mob that assaults the cathedral, and 
the psychopathic attentions of a lecherous 
High Justice. 

Like Laughton, an excellent supporting 
cast play their roles to the hilt—and some- 
times well beyond it—in the flamboyant 
spirit of their material: Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke as the black-souled High Justice; 
Edmond O’Brien (a newcomer from 
Broadway) as the mendicant poet Grin- 
goire; Thomas Mitchell as Clopin, King of 
the Beggars; Walter Hampden (another 
screen debuter) as the Archbishop, and 
Harry Davenport as the doddering 
Louis XI. Outstanding is Maureen O’Hara 
(19-year-old Irish protégé of Laugh- 
ton’s, who appeared with him in “Jamaica 
Inn”) as Esmeralda, the dancing gypsy 
girl, and the film’s only concession to 
light and beauty in a filthy and beggar- 
ridden Paris. 

Movie-goers not partial to the frankly 
horrendous, and the extrabrutality of the 
torture chamber and the pillory where 
Quasimodo’s naked, humped back is bared 
to the lash, will find plenty of faults with 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame.” Hugo’s 
story, as altered for the screen by Sonya 
Levien and Bruno Frank, is often over- 
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shadowed in the studio’s preoccupation 
with grand-scale pageantry and wholesale 
horror, in the piling of the gruesome on the 
grotesque. 

For the sensation seeker, however, the 
film is a high-powered jolt of cinema 
hocus-pocus. Laughton’s Quasimodo is a 
memorable tour de force, and William Die- 
terle, who is at his best directing great 
mobs of people, brilliantly maneuvers a 
Hollywood-record crowd of some 3,500 ex- 
tras against a darkly magnificent re-crea- 
tion of medieval Paris. 





Network Tempest 


At the turn of each year, New York 
movie critics select the best pictures and 
performances of the preceding twelve 
months. Their choices for 1939—“Wuther- 
ing Heights,” and the acting of James 
Stewart and Vivien Leigh—made hardly a 
ripple in the stream of metropolitan news, 
for the action was routine, but something 
else raised plenty of ripples: their selection 
of Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia as mas- 
ter of ceremonies for their broadcast and 
party on the evening of Jan. 7. 

When the writers last week told A. A. 
Schechter, special-events director of NBC 
—which was to broadcast the proceedings 
—that La Guardia was to appear, he 
threatened to cancel the program on the 
grounds that NBC didn’t mix politics and 
fun. At that the critics screamed, so much 
so that David Sarnoff, president of RCA 
(parent company of NBC), hastily apolo- 
gized. 

Next day, after ending negotiations with 
CBS as a substitute, the journalists let the 
tempest die. The results were three: (1) 
NBC got the program, La Guardia and all; 
(2) CBS was rid of the headache of clear- 
ing time on a busy Sunday evening, and 
(3) Schechter was left with crimson 
cheeks. 





Kipling in Celluloid 

The silent screen dramatized Rudyard 
Kipling’s first long novel, Tue Licut Tuat 
FaILep, in 1916 and again in 1923. Para- 
mount’s current version is a mixed bless- 
ing; it is a laggard, loquacious drama, 
unevenly plotted, but sustained by the 
admirable acting of a fine cast. 

The Englishman’s studied calmness in 
the face of individual and collective doom 
has lost a good deal of its dramatic novel- 
ty since Kipling published “The Light 
That Failed” in 1890. Nevertheless, his 
somber story of Dick Heldar, war cor- 
respondent and popular artist, who races 
against time and approaching blindness to 
finish his last and greatest painting, has 
its gripping moments as well as its dull 
and absurd ones. 

Such validity as the film occasionally 
achieves rests chiefly in Ronald Colman’s 


persuasive, understated characterization 
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Post-Holiday Spirit 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Pout Vincent Carroll, the Glasgow 
bon vivant and winner of the Critics’ 
Circle’s accolades for his “Shadow and 
Substance” and “The White Steed,” 
has come to the local market with a 
third try. Its name is Kinprep. I out- 
lined it to you upon an advance read- 
ing of the manuscript six months ago, 
so I do not have to reinform you that 
it not only is a very bad but a quite 
silly play. It is also, as almost anyone 
could have forewarned and as some, 
including my friendly if graceless self, 
did forewarn its author, a theatrical 
failure. It couldn’t be otherwise, and 
for these reasons. 

First, its argument that only if art- 
ists inherit the earth will the earth at 
length be redeemed is the thoroughest 
sort of snobbery and eminently non- 
sensical. Second to no one in my esteem 
for the creative artistic spirit, I never- 
theless tremble to think of a world left 
to any such management. The notion, 
for example, that Mark Twain would 
have constituted a better President of 
the United States than Grover Cleve- 
land or even that Maxwell Bodenheim 
could lay out highways and parkways a 
heap more satisfactorily than Robert 
Moses—that notion is Carroll’s for one 
beer. Secondly, his sneer at business- 
men as the scum of the earth is foolish 
to the point of burlesque. Businessmen 
like Rockefeller, Carnegie, Guggenheim, 
et al., have done infinitely more for the 
improvement of the human spirit—in- 
deed, more for even the arts—than ten 
times their number in surrealist paint- 
ers, jazZ opera composers, and blank 
verse poeticians. Thirdly, his dramatic 
devices drafted to project his thesis 
amount in sum to as dog-eared a collec- 
tion as has been vended in a hefty spell; 
he doesn’t miss a trick. They are all 
present: hair-tossing and contemptuous 
painter, seduction of servant girl, sui- 
cide, ghosts of ancestors, sensitive vio- 
linist, low-comedy maidservant, tennis 
playing juveniles, sound of off-stage 
band, fist fights, mother’s sanctimonious 
pan illuminated by spotlight, entrance 
of police, clapped-on handcuffs, jokes 
involving synonym for donkey, etc., etc. 

Fourthly, the dramaturgy is a woe- 
ful jigsaw, due in part to four make- 
shift revisions of the original script, it- 


self not much clearer. The long pro- 
logue, as overpassionate a lot of sexual 
and intellectual malarkey as has been 
purveyed to local customers since Henri 
Bernstein first fell off the waterwagon, 
kills the play before the first act gets 
its chance, which is a small one. Fifthly, 
the author’s secondary philosophies are 
as dubious as his primary. For just one 
example, he contends with considerable 
overheated rhetoric that in the perpetu- 
ation of the artistic species the woman 
does not matter, that any woman will 
serve the artist for the business of pro- 
creation. Yet, though he gives no evi- 
dence of here remembering the vital 
necessity to the true artist of beauty 
and soul or, at worst, illusion of beauty 
and soul, he then so far forgets himself 
as to make his central woman character 
the sole spiritual guide and saviour of 
his central artist character. And sixthly, 
he surprisingly merchants some celtic 
lyricism that even Chauncey Olcott 
would have balked at, corned blarney 
contrived for American ear-massaging 
purposes that is a sorry discredit to the 
man who wrote with such authentic 
poetic feeling in his two antecedent 
plays. 

The production did even more dis- 
credit to the not creditable script. Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones set the play well 
enough, but his stage direction was 
completely amateur, notably in his 
groupings, which now and again sug- 
gested peremptory movie studio halts 
for the purpose of photographing stills. 
And the acting company, only Barry 
Fitzgerald called for a good word. 


J. B. Priestley’s Wuen We Are 
Marriep, to continue on the smallpox 
note, is a stupefyingly dated and dull 
comedy treating of several long-married 
couples who suddenly discover they are 
not legally wedded. It, too, is a box- 
office failure, which will make its Brit- 
ish author even more greatly con- 
vinced than usual that the American 
theater is fit only for American low- 
lifes and that American dramatic critics 
are a bunch of foul ignoramuses. Dr. 
Gustav Eckstein’s Curistmas Eve, a 
clinical picture of an Irish-Polish fam- 
ily, was playwriting so confused that I 
am still mildly consulting myself as to 
what, exactly, Gus was driving at. 
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in the principal role. As the shy, gallant 
Heldar, he accepts his fate without heroics 
or ham histrionics, takes in similar stride 
the discovery that his guttersnipe model 
has destroyed his masterpiece, and even 
imparts some credibility to the final ge. 
quences in which he returns to the em- 
battled Sudan for a highly melodramatic 
solution of his problem. 

The supporting cast also rises above 
the dated material supplied them: Ida 
Lupino as the badgered streetwalker who 
inspired Heldar’s last canvas; Walter Hus. 
ton and Dudley Digges as his friends and 
fellow journalists. The English actress 
Muriel Angelus (seen on Broadway jn 
“The Boys From Syracuse”) makes a 
promising American screen debut in the 
thankless role of Heldar’s ambitious, un- 
emotional sweetheart. 

Directed by William Wellman, Robert 
Carson’s script—including Kipling’s “un- 
happy” ending—is an almost literal tran- 
scription of the novel. In this case the 
faithfulness is more a fault than a virtue, 
but “The Light That Failed” will please 
Kipling’s admirers, misogynists, and mas- 
culine audiences in general. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


SwaneeE River (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): Although Stephen Foster (1826-64) 
was born in Pittsburgh, his songs—“Old 
Black Joe,” “Oh! Susanna!” and “My Old 
Kentucky Home”—are accepted as an 
authentic expression of the old South. 
Loosely based on his tragic life, this Tech- 
nicolored musical is a slow, sentimental, 
and often effective setting for a folio of 
Foster’s best-known folk songs. Don 
Ameche is acceptable as the talented, in- 
temperate musician who died penniless in 
a Bowery rooming house; Al Jolson is 
shrewdly cast as E. P. Christy, the 
famous minstrel. Andrea Leeds, Felix 
Bressart, George Reed, Russel Hicks. 


Jupce Harpy anp Son (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): Continuing as first-rate en- 


‘tertainment for the family trade, the 


eighth chapter in this series varies Mickey 
Rooney’s customary comedy antics with 
a new note of serious drama, introduced 
by the critical illness of Mrs. Hardy. Lewis 
Stone, Fay Holden, Ann Rutherford, June 
Preisser, Maria Ouspenskaya. 


Nicx Carter, Master Detective (Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : After purchasing the 
rights to more than a thousand of the 
old-time “Nick Carter” dime-novel detec- 
tive stories, M-G-M launches the first film 
in this new sleuthing series with an orig 
nal story about saboteurs and foreign spies 
in an American airplane factory. With 
Walter Pidgeon playing a nonchalant and 
modernized Carter, this is a fairly amus 
ing and exciting time killer. Rita Johnson, 
Henry Hull, Stanley C. Ridges, Donald 
Meek. 
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Srenpinc money is a great pleasure but 
a good many people find saving money a 
pleasure too. 

Have you determined the proper balance 
between spending and saving in your house- 
hold? Perhaps the “Family Spending Guide” 
can help you. This new kind of “‘budget”’ 
book, prepared by Tue Mutua Lire 
InsuRANCE CoMPANY OF NEw York, is a 
simple but attractive 36 page aid to 


family accounting. It has been made 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED 





Ftome Budgeting Made Easy 




































available to those who are discussing life 
insurance plans with Mutua Lire agency 
representatives or who may wish to discuss 
such plans in the future. 

If you receive a card from one of these 
representatives mentioning the “Family 
Spending Guide’’, take advantage of this 
free offer and welcome the one who calls 
to bring it. Or write at once to the 


address below and it will be supplied to 


you promptly. 
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Isador Lubin, government statistician, figured in monopoly inquiry 


TNEC Starts Grinding Again, 
With No Results Yet in Sight 


Clearcut Remedies Lacking 


for Alleged Monopoly Trends; 


Voluminous Reports Due 


With 2,750 pages of testimony pub- 
lished and several thousand pages more 
ready for the Government Printing Office, 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee next week starts off its last six 
months of hearings. 

An “economic prologue” on Dec. 1, 1938, 
with Commissioner Isador Lubin of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on the stand 
reciting that the nation lost $133,000,000,- 
000 in national income during the de- 
pressed 1930s, began the flow of the mil- 
lions of words into the record. The so- 
called monopoly probe then turned to the 
patent situation, with the automobile and 
glass-container industries under scrutiny. 
After that, it devoted several weeks each 
to life insurance, steel, petroleum, and 
problems of savings, investment, and in- 
vestment banking. 

Interspersed among these major investi- 
gations were briefer excursions into the 
milk, liquor, sulphur, and beryllium indus- 
tries, while a few days each were allocated 
to consumer problems, loans for small 
business, and the influence of the war on 
commodity prices. 

Throughout the thirteen months, two 
personalities dominated the investigations. 
One was Chairman Joseph C. O’Mahoney 


‘ers—thus far has emerged 


—forever reassuring witnesses that they 
were. not to be persecuted, defending some 
businessmen when a cross-examiner be- 
came too critical, and summarizing each 
major phase of the probe as it was con- 
cluded. The other was SEC Commissioner 
Leon Henderson, most regular in attend- 
ance and most persistent of all the com- 
mittee in grilling businessmen-witnesses. 

Out of all the testimony drawn from the 
dozens of witnesses—executives of big and 
little corporations, lawyers, bureaucrats, 
college professors, women consumer lead- 
in definite 
recommendations only the TNEC’s interim 
report of last July (Newsweek, July 24, 
1939) . This advocated a number of techni- 
cal revisions of the patent laws (subse- 
quently enacted by Congress) , a provision 
barring a patent holder from controlling 
the prices, output, or distribution of his 
article, the Federal Trade Commission’s 
oft-suggested proposal to forbid a com- 
pany to buy a competitor’s assets. Also, 
it urged enactment of the O’Mahoney Bill, 
which would provide stiffer penalties for 
violations of the antitrust laws. 

Many thousand more words will pour 
into the record before TNEC affairs are 
finally wound up. The probers will resume 
hearings around Jan. 8 to polish off the 
investment-banking concentration study 
(Newsweek, Jan 1). By the end of this 
month, they hope to have concluded a sur- 
vey of international cartels and the steel- 
industry probe interrupted last November 


and to have started a consideration of the 
influence of technology pon employment. 

The committee has enough other studies 
under way to enable hearings of three to 
five days a week for six months, but its 
members would hardly be willing to devote 
that much time to the inquiry during a ses. 
sion of Congress; and, with all the Cop. 
gressional members except Senator Borah 
up for reelection in November, the hear- 
ings must cease around July 1. 

Consequently, public hearings after this 
month will probably be limited to another 
session on life insurance (chiefly invest- 
ment policies of the big companies) , some 
consideration of deterrents to new capital 
issues—as requested by the Investment 
Bankers Association—and testimony on 
distribution and concentration in a few 
specific industries. In addition, some com- 
mitteemen still favor a big free-for-all dis- 
cussion, with experts from the Brookings 
Institution, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, universities, and so on, de- 
fending their pet solutions for the nation’s 
economic problems. 

Such a program leaves most of the other 
studies financed from TNEC’s $1,010,000 
fund to be published, without hearings, as 
special monographs. These 30 to 50 vol- 
umes will deal with such problems as 
functions of trade associations, interstate 
barriers to business, taxation, resale price 
maintenance, consumer cooperatives, etc., 
along with studies of a dozen or so indi- 
vidual industries. (These will be in addi- 
tion to the 25 to 35 volumes, totaling 
11,000 to 16,000 pages, estimated as re- 
quired for the hearings record alone.) 

In addition, the TNEC expects to send 
Congress a summary of its investigations 
around Mar. 1, but it will formulate its 
final report (TNEC’s life expires with the 
76th Congress) and program for legislative 
action later on, most likely for submission 
in January 1941. This means that the 1940 
session of Congress may be little concerned 
with monopoly questions, except for a 
moderate additional appropriation to com- 
plete the probe’s work, and a request for 
more antitrust enforcement money. Hovw- 
ever, some discussion of turning the TNEC 
into a permanent watchdog over business, 
as Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
W. Arnold has suggested, may be heard. 


Significance 


The most surprising thing about thes 
extensive hearings is their failure to clinch 
substantial support for any particular s°- 
lutions to the problems responsible for the 
creation of the TNEC. Some of the hear- 
ings, such as those on oil and steel, pr 
duced no clear-cut “remedy” whatsoever. 
and the chief new reform developed by 
any of the hearings—Federal regulation 
of life insurance—has yet to be formally 
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endorsed by the committee as a whole 
and has stirred up so much criticism by 
state officials and others that prospects 
for its eventual enactment seem highly 
dubious. 

This situation could change in the 
months ahead. The monographs particu- 
larly afford an opportunity to push pet 
solutions and accusations, safe from an- 
swer or denial by the industries or per- 
sons concerned. 





Shadow Shutdown 
Third Classification Is Added 
to the Strike-Lockout Field 


The elemental reasons for industrial 
shutdowns are two: (1) the strike, and 
(2) the lockout. Last week a third and 
in-between classification was defined—a 
“state of inertia due primarily to the 
expiration of (an) agreement without im- 
mediate renewal.” 

This phrase was used by Common Pleas 
Judge Joy Seth Hurd at Cleveland to de- 
scribe last spring’s soft-coal stoppage from 
Apr. 1 to May 12 while the C.1.0. United 
Mine Workers Union dickered with the 
Appalachian area mine operators (NEws- 
week, May 22, 1939) for a new contract. 
Because of this decision, Ohio miners who 
were out of work during the shutdown are 
eligible for state unemployment compen- 
sation, denied them by the state’s law if 
they were on strike. Judge Hurd justified 
his decision on grounds that John L. Lewis 
had offered, early in the negotiations, to 
extend the old contract until a new one 
was drawn but was turned down by the 
operators, who feared undue extension of 
the parleys. 


Significance 


If Judge Hurd’s decision is upheld by 
the higher courts, it may point a way out 
of the maze of conflicting decisions emerg- 
ing from different interpretations of the 
nature of the coal dispute and varying 
state laws. Thus Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky have denied the miners ben- 
efits, while Pennsylvania coal workers who 
were out of work in the same shutdown 
received payments. This is a strong argu- 
ment for clarification of the laws. 

Even more important than this legal 
hairsplitting, however, is the change in 
strike tactics brought about by these laws. 
Since every state in some degree disquali- 
fies from benefits employes engaged in a 
strike, the union’s play is to shut down a 
plant by calling out as few workers as pos- 
sible—perhaps a small ‘section of a pro- 
duction line—so the others can claim they 
are not strikers. This stands a chance of 
success in all but nine states where every 
employe affected by a strike is disquali- 
fied. Elsewhere, the union tactic may be to 
force the employer to shut down his plant 

















MILES of SMILES 





Those modern streamlined trains, that are equipped 
with Timken Roller Bearings, (and most of them 
are) have set new standards of railroad operation. 


To the traveling public, Timken Bearings provide 
the highest possible comfort, for the use of Timken 
Bearings means the very essence of smooth operation. 


Ultimately, roller bearings will be incorporated in 
all rolling stock—freight, passenger and locomotives 
—of all American railroads. Such up-to-date equip- 
ment reduces operating costs and is one of the most 
profitable investments railroads can make. 


The next time, ride the train that is Timken Bear- 
ing Equipped and enjoy carefree Miles of Smiles! 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


ASN NOTICE 
~ SS Look for the trade-mark TIMKEN 
——s on every bearing, whether buying 
new equipment, or replacing a 
Timken Bearing in your automo- 
bile or truck, industrial or farm 
machinery. That trade-mark is 
your assurance of quality. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








How the Money Rolls In 


by RALPH ROBEY 


F or several years there has been 
more or less continuous discussion of 
the possibility of the United States’ 
ultimately accumulating so much gold 
that other nations will abandon the 
metal as a monetary base and leave us 
holding the bag. It has been an interest- 
ing subject for speculation, but few 
people have thought that it would ever 
be more than that. Now it is apparent 
that they may be wrong. For the fact 
is that if the inflow continues at the 
rate of the week ended Dec. 20, the last 
period for which data are available, 
within a year we will have the world’s 
entire monetary stock of this metal. 
In the face of this, even though it is 
unlikely that this rate of inflow will 
be maintained, the question of where, 
and how, we are going to stop this 
absorption of gold no longer can be 
passed off as merely an academic prob- 
lem. 

In 1933 when we started on the 
policy which has finally brought us to 
this extraordinary, and extremely dan- 
gerous, position we had $4,000,000,000 
of gold. At that time it was valued at 
$20.67 an ounce. In an attempt to raise 
commodity prices, it will be recalled, 
this value was gradually increased and 
finally, on Jan. 31, 1934, was fixed at 
$35 an ounce, at which figure it has 
been held ever since. It will also be re- 
called that as a means of raising prices 
the experiment was a complete failure. 
At the time, therefore, it was easy to 
conclude that the only effect of the 
revaluation was to mark up our gold 
holdings from $%4,000,000,000 to $6,- 
800,000,000, and consequently that no 
great harm had been done. 

Those taking this position were, of 
course, extremely nearsighted. The 
marking-up of our gold supply was only 
an incidental aspect of the experiment. 
Its real effects were on the gold policies 
of foreign nations. The first of these was 
in connection with production. Under 
the old standard the annual output 
was between $400,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000. Now it is about $1,250,000,000 
—almost every ounce of which our gov- 
ernment is having to buy. 

The second effect of the change was 
that foreign nations began dumping 
their holdings upon us, and dumping 
them upon us in a volume which in 
earlier years would have been quite in- 
conceivable. They let up in this policy 


for a little while at the end of 1937, 
but aside from that not only has the 
dumping been continuous, but as well 
it has been in an ever increasing vol- 
ume, until today we have $17,620,000,- 
000 of gold—or almost $10,000,000,000 
more than when the dollar was de- 
valued. In addition, we have under ear- 
mark—that is, gold which we hold in 
our vaults for the account of foreign 
banks and governments—another $1,- 
120,000,000. All told, therefore, we have 
in our possession a grand total of ap- 
proximately $18,750,000,000, or a little 
over 70 per cent of the world’s mone- 
tary stock. 

Now obviously this growing concen- 
tration cannot be permitted to go much 
farther. Not only is there an increasing 
danger, as foreign bank reserves are 
depleted, that we will be left holding 
the bag, but we cannot any longer af- 
ford to continue such a handsome sub- 
sidy to foreign nations. And bear in 
mind that in the final analysis that is 
exactly what this purchasing of gold 
amounts to under present conditions. 
Of the $10,000,000,000 increase during 
the past six years only about $1,000,- 
000,000 has come from our own mines. 
The other $9,000,000,000 has been paid 
for with good American commodities 
and securities. Had we received in re- 
turn something which could be of some 
use to us there would be something to 
say for the exchange. But we haven’t. 
All we have got is more tons of what 
for us is useless metal to be buried in 
the hills of Kentucky, and we have 
taken it at a value far in excess of 
what there is a chance of our realizing 
if we try to dispose of it in substantial 
volume. 

How can the inflow be stopped? 
There is no easy method. If we merely 
put an end to our buying the world 
price would break wide open and it no 
longer would be possible to maintain 
the fiction that our gold holding is 
worth $35 an ounce. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to work out some kind of a 
solution through an international agree- 
ment. To do this we will have to make 
expensive concessions, probably on both 
credits and tariffs, but there is no alter- 
native. And there is no time to lose. 
For unless this rate of inflow is cur- 
tailed we will find ourselves one of 
these days in a crisis that shakes our 
economic system to its foundations. 





— 
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(as Chrysler did in last fall’s slowdown) jp 
order to claim the workers are involup- 
tarily unemployed. 





Sabotaged Train 


On Aug. 12 the streamliner City of Sap 
Francisco operated by the Southern Pacific, 
Chicago & North Western, and the Union 
Pacific railroads jointly, hurtled from the 
rails in the Humboldt River Canyon, Ney, 
killing 24 persons and injuring 115 (News. 
wEEK, Aug. 21, 1939). Last week the ICC 
officially reported that the wreck was 
caused by “malicious tampering” with the 
tracks, though it made no comment on 
who might be responsible. The commission 
said there was no indication of defective 
equipment and no evidence the train was 
exceeding its maximum authorized speed 
of 60 miles an hour. It added that the 
track was “structurally sound, maintained 
in excellent condition” up to the point 
where a rail had been disconnected, and 
said that the lightweight aluminum alloy 
material of which the streamliner’s cars 
were built was “well above minimum re- 
quirements” for strength. 

Simultaneously George J. Stanley, vice 
president of the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, stated that the accident “demon- 
strated conclusively the excellent manner 
in which the aluminum alloys used in rail- 
road passenger-car construction stand up 
under terrific impact.” He pointed out 
that the derailed train demolished a heavy 
steel bridge and moved its concrete abut- 
ment against a heavy rock fill; yet only 
three of the seventeen cars required re- 
placement. 









































How train was wrecked: Tie plate 
(1) was removed and spiked out of 
line; spikes (2) were driven for ful- 
crum used in prying up rail 
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Aviation 
Allen Wins Chanute Award 
for Skill as a Test Pilot 


Test pilots who put new-type planes 
through their paces usually are noted for 
their daring rather than for technical sci- 
entific achievements, while laboratory re- 
searchers ordinarily don’t relish risking 
their necks proving their brilliant solu- 
tions to aircraft engineering problems. An 
exception is Edmund T. Allen, who in ad- 
dition to being director of flight (chief 
test pilot) is also director of research for 
the Boeing Aircraft Co. So conspicuous 
have been his achievements in both of 
these fields that this week the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences selected 
him as the recipient of the first Chanute 
Award (honoring Octave Chanute, a 
pioneer aeronautical investigator), a cer- 
tificate for outstanding scientific accom- 
plishments. 

For 21 years—ever since the Army sent 
him to England during the war to study 
testing methods—Eddie Allen has tested 
airplanes. After the war he took time out 
to return to the University of Illinois, 
which he had left to enlist, and later to 
study aeronautical engineering at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, but he 
always returned to testing jobs. 

Today, at 44, he has thinning hair and 
wrinkles are appearing around his direct 
brown eyes, but he still considers flight 
study his most important job. Allen’s clos- 
est call in 21 years of test flying was in 
1928, when his oxygen supply gave out at 
29,000 feet while he was climbing a Navy 
fighter. He fainted and the plane went 
into a power dive, but Allen recovered in 
time to pull it out before crashing. 





Financing Feud 


Chicago Group Still Fighting 
to Clip Wings of Wall Street 


When the government took over the 
railroads during the World War, it re- 
quired competitive bidding of underwriters 
for new securities issues. As a result, by 
making the highest bid, the Chicago bank- 
ing firm of Halsey, Stuart & Co.—headed 
by the aggressive Harold L. Stuart—was 
able in 1918 to take a $25,000,000 
Southern Railway underwriting job away 
from the mighty J. P. Morgan & Co., which 
had always handled that carrier’s financ- 
ing. 

_ This was the opening gun of a continu- 
ing fight by the audacious Chicagoans 
agamst Morgan and Wall Street and to 
make their city the center of financing for 
at least Midwestern companies. Stuart’s 
greatest accomplishment along the latter 
lines was the financing from Chicago of 














“Silk Stockings 
in the Morning? Imagine!” 


ILK stockings a luxury? Not today, but they were 25 

years ago. So was an automobile, and a telephone. An 
incandescent lamp—not half so good as the one you now get 
for 15 cents—then cost more than twice as much. And vou 
couldn’t buy a radio or an electric refrigerator for love or 
money. 


These are only a few of the things we accept today as 
commonplace. We expect wide, smooth, well-lighted streets. 
We want automatic heat in our homes; we clean our rugs 
with vacuum cleaners. When we go to the dentist we expect 
him to use an electric drill; we accept without comment an 
X-ray examination as part of a medical check-up. Luxuries? 
Not at all; they’re part of the American standard of living. 


How did they become common in so short a time? Not by 
some sudden change in our wealth and habits. It was through 
years of steady work by American industry—scientists, 
engineers, and skilled workmen developing new products, 
improving them, learning to make them less expensive so 
that more millions of people could enjoy them. And so, 
imperceptibly, luxuries have changed to necessities. 


More than any other one thing, the increasing use of 
electricity in industry has helped in this progress. For more 
than 60 years, General Electric men and women have 
pioneered in making electricity more useful to the American 
people—have led in creating More Goods for More People 
at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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the gigantic Insull utilities empire in the 
"20s. Today, the Halsey firm is rated 
around $10,000,000, has one of the best 
securities distributing organizations in the 
business, and has in Stuart one of the 
ablest bond men in the country. And the 
Chicago house still relies upon competi- 
tive bidding to fight Wall Street. 

Recently Halsey, Stuart appears to have 
lost the latest skirmish to Morgan Stanley 
& Co. (successor to the Morgan under- 
writing division) headed by Harold Stan- 
ley. A few weeks ago Halsey, Stuart urged 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad to open 
for competitive bidding a $60,000,000 re- 
funding issue arranged by Morgan Stanley, 
and finally protested to the ICC. Lyman 
Delano, chairman of the railroad, replied: 
“I trust you will consider the grave re- 
sponsibility of attempting to interfere with 
our exercising our best judgment.” The 
ICC took no formal action, and last Fri- 
day Morgan Stanley offered the issue 
through a large syndicate, including 76 
associated underwriters and a selling group 
of 500 to 600 dealers with heavy concen- 
tration in the territory served by the rail- 
road. 

On another front, Halsey, Stuart and 
its smaller ally, Cyrus Eaton’s Otis & Co. 
of Cleveland, won a partial victory. After 
a six weeks’ huddle over a _ proposed 
$28,594,000 public offering by Consumers 
Power Co. of Michigan (Commonwealth 
& Southern subsidiary) arranged by Mor- 
gan Stanley and Bonbright & Co., the SEC 
in a split verdict decided not to allow the 
part represented by a $10,000,000 bond 
issue to raise money for new construction. 
The reason given was that the “more 
flexible method” of financing through com- 
mon stock was “easily available.” Most im- 
portant, referring to the Midwesterners’ 
demand that the issues be opened to bids, 
the decision admitted that “the commis- 
sion might deem it desirable in the future 
to adopt a rule requiring competitive 


bidding.” 


















Acme 


The Howards’ Scandals skit that was deleted at Petrillo’s order 


As a result of these and earlier fights, 
the Chicago firm now finds itself lined up 
with SEC officials who see in compulsory 
competitive bidding a way to check Wall 
Street “concentration.” 


Significance 


The outcome of this big fight depends 
on how hard the SEC pushes for competi- 
tive bidding, since Halsey, Stuart’s col- 
leagues are not likely to help much. 
Actually, much as they want more busi- 
ness, most La Salle Street bankers admit 
that New York is in a better position to 
handle big underwriting assignments, and 
they also condemn competitive bidding as 
such for the same reasons the big Wall 
Street houses do because it would destroy 
the professional relationship between the 
banker and his client, lead to pricing above 
the market and to high-pressure selling, 
and generally work a hardship on the im- 
portant small distributors. 
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Competing financiers: Harold Stanley and Harold L. Stuart 





Labor Notes 


One way to get a laugh on Broadway is 
to portray—or even mention—John L, 
Lewis as a tough labor czar. In “Pins and 
Needles,” the cast of garment workers 
brought down the house with a skit that 
featured the C.1.0. chief. This season, 
Willie and Eugene Howard in “George 
White’s Scandals” and the cast of “The 
Man Who Came to Dinner” used Lewis 
as a gag. But when these latter shows 
opened in Chicago last week, James C. 
Petrillo, head of the A.F.L.’s Chicago 
Federation of Musicians decided the C.L0. 
leader was getting too much _ publicity. 
“That’s gotta come out,” he told the 
producers, “or the curtain don’t go up.” 
All mention of Lewis was deleted from 
both shows. Later, when George §. 
Kaufman, one of the authors, protested 
against being bulldozed, the mention was 
restored in “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner.” But by the week end, it was 
deleted again. 


4] When the Bata Shoe Co. opened its 
American plant at Beleamp, Md. (News- 
WEEK, May 15, 1939) , 72 Czechs from the 
main plant at Zlin, Czecho-Slovakia, were 
employed under special permission of im- 
migration authorities as instructors for new 
employes. Last week, after an investiga- 
tion, James L. Houghteling, Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, noti- 
fied the company it would have to get 
along with only ten alien instructors after 
Jan. 10 because “very few processes em- 
ployed at the Bata plant are not known to 
skilled American workers.” If no ef 
fective appeal can be made, Jan A. Bata, 
head of the company, said he might scrap 
his $10,000,000 building program. 


{ Judge Francis Biddle was chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board m 
1934 and 1935, but that didn’t deter him 
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from disagreeing sharply last week with a 
decision of the present board. He wrote a 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia upsetting the board’s order 
to the Swank Products Co., Attleboro, 
Mass., jewelry manufacturing concern, to 
disestablish its “company union.” The 
court found that the union was not com- 

y-dominated and therefore was as valid 
a collective bargaining agency as the 


AFL. or CLO. 





Ship Transfer 


The Maritime Commission this week ap- 
proved the sale by the United States Lines 
of the President Harding and seven other 
vessels*—all more than seventeen years 
old—to a Norwegian firm, the North At- 
lantic Transport Co. 

Explaining the transfer, the United 
States Lines said there did not appear to 
be any other route, trade, or service in 
which the ships could be profitably operat- 
ed under conditions imposed by the Neu- 
trality Act. The line has already shifted 
its President Roosevelt to the Bermuda 
run and the Manhattan and Washington 
to a New York-Italy service (initiated 
with the sailing of the Manhattan Dec. 30 
with 128 passengers and cargo) . 

According to the line’s application, 60 
per cent of the Norwegian firm’s stock is 
owned by citizens of that country and 40 
per cent by the present owners of the ves- 
sels. Upon their transfer, the ships would 
become Norwegian property, subject ex- 
cusively to the laws and regulations of 
Norway. The new company plans to oper- 
ate them between New York and London 
and New York and Liverpool, with calls 
westbound at Boston—approximately the 
same routes they formerly plied. 

This completes the disposition of the 
United States Lines’ ships. The other lines 
affected by the Neutrality Act have also 
made progress in adjusting themselves to 
its provisions by diverting some of their 
ships to new routes, by leasing others to 
foreign operators, or chartering foreign 
flag tonnage to sail their routes. 


New Labeling Deal 


When Congress passed the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 
(NEwsWEEK, June 13, 1938), it provided 
that those sections of the law regulating 
labels should not take effect for a year— 
until June 25, 1989. As the effective date 
approached, however, manufacturers com- 
plained that they still had huge stocks of 
old labels on hand and lacked sufficient 
time to prepare new ones. Hence the label- 











. "The other ships, besides the President Hard- 
ing, are the American Trader, American Mer- 
Chant, American Farmer, American Banker, 
American Traveler, American Shipper, and 
American Importer. 
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Rio de Janeiro— Gayest City 
of the Americas— Invites You 
to Enjoy the Merriment 


February 4-5-6-7 


when the Cariocas burst forth into three 
glorious days and nights of colorful sing- 
ing, dancing, flower-flinging Mardi Gras, 


the world’s most famous festival. 


Special Rio Carnival Sailing 


S. S. BRAZIL 


Leaves 6 P. M. Jan. 24th 


Reaching Rio in time to enjoy the height 
of the festivities —remaining in port until 
the end of the celebration. Visitors wish- 
ing to return immediately after the carni- 
val are offered a 


SPECIAL 25-DAY CRUISE 
RETURNING TO NEW YORK FEB. 19 
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Three in One! 


Newsweek is the one source which 
gives you all three sides of the news. 
Each issue spotlights the week’s hap- 
penings, points out their signifi- 
cance, forecasts their effects on the 
future. 

Subscribe now and be “in the 
know” throughout exciting 1940. 


Use this convenient Order Form. 


Newsweek, 
RKO Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for News- 
week for the term checked below. 


[] 3 years (156 issues) $8 
[] 2 years (104 issues) $6 
CL] 1 year (52 issues) $4 
[] Remittance enclosed ([] Bill me later 
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SUN LAND 


Here’s the ideal winter vacation trip for 
you: Pack your bags, hop into your car, skim 
over the fascinating and historic Broadway of 
America into El Paso on the Mexican border. 
El Paso, where the sun shines and the skies 
are blue; El Paso, your headquarters for 
seeing the sights of the great Southwest: 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park, White 
Sands National Monument, and a score 
of other interesting scenic and historic 
spots on both sides of the Rio Grande. 
Plan your winter vacation trip 
NOW -— over the Broadway to the 
El Paso Sun Land. 


6 P. American and 
Continental Airlines. 
All-American and 
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ing provisions were postponed for six 
months more, finally going into effect this 
week—Jan. 1—with exemptions until July 
1 for certain manufacturers who have not 
yet worked off their old label supplies. 

The new provisions, as supplemented by 
Department of Agriculture regulations in- 
terpreting them, provide much more ade- 
quate information on food, drugs, and cos- 
metics than has heretofore been available 
to consumers. For example, labels on most 
food products must list all the ingredients, 
and those claiming special dietary virtues 
must give additional information to avoid 
consumer deception. Thus where a pack- 
age boasts “vitamins added,” the manu- 
facturer probably will be required to make 
clear how much of a normal person’s vita- 
min requirements can be obtained by eat- 
ing the product. 

Labels on drugs must not only list the 
active ingredients and give complete di- 
rections for use, but in many cases must 
display such warning phrases as “Habit 
forming,” or “Not to be taken continu- 
ously—may depress the heart.” 

As for cosmetics, which were not regu- 
lated at all by the old food and drug law, 
the new rules ban such names as “eyelash 
grower,” “hair color restorer,” “rejuvenat- 
ing cream,” “skin food,” and “wrinkle 
eradicator.” Manufacturers of bleach 
creams (freckle removers) containing am- 
moniated mercury must warn purchasers 
not to apply the product to sore or irri- 
tated skin. 

The new labeling regulations—along 
with the Federal Trade Commissions 
broadened supervision over food, drug, and 
cosmetic advertising under the Wheeler- 
Lea Act (Newsweek, Mar. 28, 1938) —are 
expected to reduce the number of injuries 
to consumers formerly caused by haphaz- 
ard claims of irresponsible concerns. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Personnel 

Howard A. Lewis, treasurer of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. since 1929, was appoint- 
ed vice president; G. V. Egan, assistant 
treasurer for twelve years, will step up . 
James O. Stack, a director and vice presi- 
dent of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York, 
during 1924-35 and recently general man- 
ager of the Hotel St. Regis, returned to 
the Ritz-Carlton as president, succeeding 
the late Albert Keller .. . August Belmont, 
great-grandson and namesake of the Roth- 
schild representative who came here in 
1837 to found a banking firm (also fourth 
in line to bear that name), was elected 
vice president and director of Bonbright 
& Co... . Paul Felix Warburg, son of the 
late Felix M. Warburg, became a general 
partner in J. S. Bache & Co., international 
brokerage house . . . H. C. Doss, formerly 
manager of the Dearborn Branch of the 
Ford Motor Co., was appointed head of 
the central-office sales department; J. R. 















i Wide World 
Daniel W. Bell, career man 


Davis, former general sales manager, was 
transferred to the Long Beach, Calif. 
branch and placed in charge of West Coast 
sales. 


Success Story 

For 28 years, Daniel W. Bell has worked 
in the Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton. Starting as a stenographer and book- 
keeper, he worked his way up in the civil 
service to the job of special assistant to 
the Secretary. During these years he be- 
came the trusted confidant of both Repub- 
lican and Democratic administrations, but 
in 1934, when he was offered the post of 
Director of the Budget, he turned it down 
for an acting directorship in order to hold 
his civil-service status. Last week this 
Treasury career man reached the topmost 
rung of the ladder beneath the post of 
Secretary of the Treasury when President 
Roosevelt appointed him Under-Secretary 
to succeed John W. Hanes, who resigned 
to reenter private business. He will take 
the job, after confirmation by the Senate, 
with the understanding that he will not 
lose his civil-service status. 


Rubber Merger 
Stockholders of the Fisk Rubber Corp. 
at a twelve-hour special meeting, approved 
the sale of the company to the United 
States Rubber Co. (Newsweek, Dec. 18, 
1939) . Of the total shares, 24,056 preferred 
and 280,617 common were voted in favor 
of the merger, while only 28 preferred and 
58,506 common were voted against it. 
Meanwhile, Thurman Arnold, chief of the 
antitrust division of the Department of 
Justice, in response to a United States 
Rubber inquiry, announced that it was the 
“tentative position” of the division that 
the merger “may violate the Federal anti- 
trust laws.” He added, however, that if 
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the government decides to bring action 
against the companies, the proceedings will 
be civil, not criminal. 


Cooling Innovations 

Banks, theaters, office buildings, and 
stores in downtown Galveston, Texas, may 
soon be able to buy cool weather from a 
central source just as they now buy gas 
and electricity. Paul R. Nichols Jr., 22- 
year-old Galveston air-conditioning engi- 
neer, two weeks ago obtained a 50-year 
franchise from the city council and is now 
preparing rate schedules for a novel utility 
<ystem with a combination steam-jet and 
ammonia cooling plant that will pump 
water at 45 degrees Fahrenheit to custom- 
ers over an area of ten city blocks. The 
water will circulate through coils backed 
by electric fans in the buildings taking the 
service, and then return to the plant for 
recooling . . . Also unusual is the Sturte- 
vant air-conditioning equipment installed 
in the new Weber County Court House 
in Ogden, Utah. Every room in the build- 
ing will have its individual cooling unit, 
135 of them in all, and the cooling medium 
will be well water. The same units, by cir- 
culation of hot water, will also be used for 
heating in the wintertime. 


Business Notes 

President Roosevelt reestablished mar- 
keting quotas for sugar which he suspend- 
ed Sept. 11, thereby restoring the 9-cent- 
a-pound import duty on Cuban sugar... 
The Federal Power Commission reported 
that average residential rates for electric- 
ity have dropped 11.7 to 15.4 per cent in 
the last four years ... E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. will award six $2,000 post- 
doctorate fellowships and twenty $750 
postgraduate fellowships for research in 
chemistry in the academic year 1940-41, 
distributing them among twenty universi- 
ties ... Early announcements of manu- 
facturers’ wholesale prices on women’s 
hosiery showed price increases of 25 cents 
to $1.50 a dozen pairs, reflecting the rise 
in the price of silk, but in some cases re- 
tail price boosts will be avoided through 
use of cotton or rayon tops and feet. 


Trends 


World production of petroleum in 1939 
reached an all-time peak of nearly 2,150,- 
000,000 barrels, about 90,000,000 more 
than the previous year, according to a 
compilation made by Cities Service Co. 
statisticians. 

Department-store sales for the week 
ended Dec. 23 were 13 per cent better than 
im the 1938 period and for the four-week 
period ended then were 5 per cent ahead 


of last year, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 








Railroad net income for 1939 was esti- 
mated by the Association of American 
Railroads at $95,000,000, compared with 
a net deficit last year of $123,471,074. 
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SIDESHOW 


’*Gator Gloom— 





Chicago: Though Floridians rejoice at 
the onset of the tourist season, it’s a head- 
ache for Director Edward Bean of the 
Brookfield Zoo. People buy baby alligators 
for pets, bring them back to Chicago, de- 
cide they don’t like ’gators around their 
apartments, then donate the erstwhile pets 
to the zoo. To date, Bean has 110 alligators 
on hand, and néw arrivals are pouring in. 
Last year, the harassed director had to 
send 50 of them back to Florida. 


Bowler— 


Johnson City, Tenn.: Though 21- 
year-old Floyd Allen, a drugstore clerk, 
nursed a yen to see the Tennessee-US.C. 
Rose Bowl game, he couldn’t raise the 
cash. So he bought a big glass bank, put it 
in the store, and hung on it a sign reading: 
“Floyd Allen’s Rose Bowl Fund—Help 
Send a Good Fellow to the Rose Bowl.” 
Last week, with the fund at $89.40, Allen 
was off for Pasadena. 


Puffed Up— 
Racine, Wis.: As Elmer Mahnke, a 


gasoline-station attendant, was inflating a 
basketball, he accidentally jabbed the 
needle—with 150 pounds air pressure be- 
hind it—into his left hand. Before he no- 
ticed what was going on, his hand and arm 
were inflated, too. Last week, Mahnke was 
still sitting around waiting for the grad- 
ual deflation his doctor assured him would 
occur. 


Midshipman Bach— 


Annapolis, Md.: When Comdr. Hew- 
lett Thebaud, executive officer of the 
United States Naval Academy, noticed the 
number of cases of indigestion reported to 
the infirmary, he attributed them to the 
hurry of getting through meals and the 
hubbub of noise in the mess hall as the 
midshipmen conversed loudly and_plebes 
were hazed. So he ordered music by Bach, 
Brahms, and Beethoven to be played on 
the loudspeaker system to soothe the fu- 
ture admirals while they eat, and cut down 
on the nervous tension at mealtimes. 


Lucky Number— 
New York City: As Andrea Locicero 


sat in a restaurant pondering what number 
to play that day in a Harlem policy game, 
he saw an automobile park in front of a 
plumber’s shop across the street and jotted 
down that number as a good hunch. It 
was: the car was a stolen one and was 
traced to the house of William Boyd, a 
Negro, who was arrested for looting the 
store of about $200 worth of supplies. 
Locicero won congratulations—and a prize 
in the numbers game to boot. 
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cuter tat MS TAYE 
‘ e KEEPS YOU FREE OF CORNS 


SORE TOES, BLISTERS 
Easier Removal 





Now you can enjoy freedom from tormenting corns 
and callouses and stoptheir cause—shoe friction and 
grocers, through this greatest ofallachievements of 


Wm. M. Scholl—the New Super-Soft Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads. This new development is the outcome 
of 35 years of study, laboratory experimenting and 
clinical tests. Relieves pain quicker; stops shoe fric- 
tion and pressure moreeffectively and prevents corns, 
sore toes and blisters more 
easily than ever. 630% softer, 
more cushioning than before. 


CORNS— CALLOUSES 
Quickly Removed! 


Separate Medications included 
in every box of New Super-Soft 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
removing corns or callouses 
quickly, gently, painlessly. 


New in shape, texture, design. 
New thin SCALLOPED EDGE 
molds pad to toe with form-fit 
smoothness, Don’t come off in 
the bath or stick to stocking. 
Easy to apply. Cost but a trifle 
—sreater value than ever. Sizes 
for Corns, Callouses, Bunions, 
Soft Corns between toes. Get 
a box today at your Drug, 
Shoe, Department store or 
Toilet Goods Counter. 


Remember—There is a Dr. Scholl 


Foot Comfort Rem- 
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edy or Appliance 
for most all com- 
mon foot troubles 
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IF YOU ARE MOVING, please be sure 
to give us three weeks notice and men- 
tion both old and new addresses. Ad- 
dress: Newsweek, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 















Sunshine and climate 
have had much to do 
with the great popu- 
larity of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida — but 
that’s not all. Every- 
one likes the Sun- 
shine City because it 
is free, natural, un- 
spoiled... Here every- 
one can find recrea- 
tion and _ entertain- 
ment. . . Here one 
finds genuine friend- 
liness and hospitality. Plenty of accom- 
modations. No advance in living costs. 
Come South. Come now! For booklets 
write 


H. R. Neal, Chamber of Commerce— 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Congressional Leg Work 


i, way things look now, the 
most significant factor in the 1940 session 
will be the inexhaustible legs of Senator 
James F. Byrnes of ‘South Carolina. 
Guided by an informed and canny intel- 
ligence, they are going to be used to keep 
the herd of Democrats “on the Hill” and 
in the executive departments from staging 
a rip-roaring battle over a_ half-dozen 
issues. 

This kind of a battle would be disastrous 
to Democratic prospects later in the year. 
It would open up all the questions and 
prematurely elicit all the answers that, 
under the solemn rules of political war- 
fare, are reserved for a Presidential cam- 
paign. To permit them to break forth in 
the prologue would spoil the show. For 
the Republicans could afford to mark time 
in the campaign. The Democrats would 
have saved them the trouble of cam- 
paigning. They would have beaten them- 
selves. They have done it before. 


; = the need for the nimble leg 
work of such a manager as Byrnes. He 
must shuttle back and forth between the 
White House and the Capitol, between 
Senate and House. He must circulate inter- 
minably among Senators and Congress- 
men, compromising, bargaining, begging, 
exhorting—in short, doing everything to 
prevent a well-nigh irrepressible conflict. 
His skill in this respect, supplemented by 
the immensely sophisticated diplomacy of 
Pat Harrison, may save the day. At least 
it may keep the party together for the 
rituals of the late summer and fall. And 
if he does his stuff well, there may be so 
widespread a demand for more of the 
same, in the campaign, that the Senator’s 
party will decide he alone can supply it. 

In any case, success in his efforts will 
reserve for his legs such acclaim as has 
hitherto been accorded those of Paavo 
Nurmi, Red Grange and Marlene Dietrich. 
They will outrank all other million-dollar 
legs. They will save the Democratic party 
millions in patronage and a billion in 
prestige. 

It’s on Byrnes the party must count: 
it can’t bank on the nominal Democratic 
leader. Senator Barkley can be heard over 
a larger acreage. But he’s a slow starter— 
not particularly deft in maneuver. His 
footwork is like nothing so much as that of 
Primo Carnera, who persisted in getting 
his pedal signals crossed, advancing when 
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he should have retreated and retreating 
when he should have side-stepped. 

A half-dozen sizable issues are due to 
come up within the next few months, and 
the Democratic majority, large as it is, is 
divided in its attitude toward all of them. 

Take spending, for example. The spend- 
lend boys are sad—very sad. They are dis- 
appointed in their peerless leader because 
he has decided to present a severely pared 
budget. They know, of course, that such 
parings are usually as impermanent as the 
January thaw and that Congress often 
tosses new millions to the underprivileged 
bureaus and commissions later. But many 
of them hope that the business recession 
they mournfully predict will loosen the 
purse strings before the May buds appear. 
For these harbingers of the new day are 
really pessimists after all. They insist that 
the country will go to pot if the govern- 
ment doesn’t simultaneously spend-lend 
and tax “excessive” savings. 

The tax situation is cloudy. In this, as 
in other matters, the President’s purpose 
is to avoid controversy. He would also 
like to leave the unpleasant work to Con- 
gress. If pressure develops to extend spend- 
ing, it will be for Congress to do something 
about new revenues. Meantime there is 
sure to be a tussle over whether to raise 
additional funds to meet defense increases 
and agricultural benefit payments. The 
Wallace certificate plan for cotton, wheat 
and perhaps rice, which looks like a proc- 
essing tax so devised as to avoid inclusion 
in Treasury figures, will be among the 
bones of contention. 


ae Byrnes and the lesser Ad- 
ministration mediators are going to have 
a tough time checking a runaway move- 
ment to reconstruct the National Labor 
Relations Act. Putative amendments bris- 
tle on all sides of this unpopular law. 
The Smith investigation is giving the op- 
position just the ammunition most people 
surmised was available. The Administra- 
tion is in the unhappy position of having 
to face this as a first-rate Republican cam- 
paign issue if it succeeds in stopping dras- 
tic revision now. Even a big turn-over in 
the administrative personnel of the board 
will not necessarily save the Act from 
overhauling, since too many people are 
convinced that the trouble is in the law 
as much as in its administration. 
The Dies committee will likewise pro- 
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vide material for fireworks. Despite jt, 
Administration critics, the committee j, 
popular with the public and Congress, }; 
will almost certainly be continued, byt 
not until there has been bitter pulling. 
and-hauling over its renewal and over the 
legislation Mr. Dies will probably offer— 
legislation providing for registration, fy] 
publicity and auditing of the accounts of 
all organizations receiving money from 
foreign governments, agencies, corpora- 
tions and the like. 

There will be another struggle over 
whether to reopen the Social Security Act 
for extensive amendment. The Connally 
plan, whereby the Federal government 
would give two dollars toward helping the 
indigent aged for every dollar given by the 
states, will come up again. The annuity 
delusion may be sponsored by Senator 
Wagner. He’s also likely to push his na- 
tional health program, but it’s not clear 
whether the Administration will press such 
a controversial issue if the opposition gets 
too hot. 


‘aie biggest Congressional battle 
may well center in the Trade Agreements 
Act, which expires in June. Secretary Hull 
intends to fight for it to the last ditch. The 
Republicans plan some last-ditching of 
their own to restore the right of the Senate 
to ratify these agreements. In this, they 
are sure to be joined by Democrats who 
believe that the Middle West and the 
Northwest are against the Administration 
on the issue. Pat Harrison, the great pa- 
cificator, has suggested that the Act be 
permitted to lapse, with the idea of re- 
viving it after the election. The reciprocal- 
trade agreements already in force would, 
in such a case, remain in force to their 
respective dates of expiration. If worst 
should come to worst, this may be the 
Administration’s only out. A smashing 
defeat for the measure would have a pro- 
found effect upon the campaign. It would 
greatly injure Hull’s availability as a com- 
promise Presidential candidate. And a 
strong Presidential fight for the measure, 
if it should end in defeat, would do the 
President himself no good. 

Significantly, the Administration is ia 
the defensive position on almost every 
issue. It is now attempting to keep what 
it has, to prevent drastic revision of many 
of its pet measures and to stop the very 
live and well-guided Republican House 
minority, under the seasoned strategist 
Joe Martin, from making valuable political 
issues for the Presidential campaign. Its 
greatest problem will be to achieve all these 
things at once, for in such cases as the 
Labor Relations Act and the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, failure to permit revisions wil 
provide first-rate issues for the Republican 
contender. 

It is not the darkest moment for the Ad- 
ministration in seven years. But there 
have been many brighter ones. 
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EMERALD BEACH, NASSAU, BAHAMAS. Cruise clothes courtesy B. ALTMAN & CO., New Yi 


SO EASY TO GET TO—SO RICH IN VACATIO 
PLEASURE. Swimming on world-famous beache 
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